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IS SCIENCE SUPERSTITIOUS? 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


ODERN life is built on science in two respects. On the 
one hand, we all depend upon scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries for our daily bread and for our comforts and amusements. 
On the other hand, certain habits of mind, connected with a scien- 
tific outlook, have spread gradually, during the past three centuries, 
from a few men of genius to large sections of the population. These 
two operations of science are bound up together when we consider 
sufficiently long periods, but either might exist without the other 
for several centuries. Until near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the scientific habit of mind did not greatly affect daily life, 
since it had not led to the great inventions that revolutionized 
industrial technique. On the other hand, the means of life pro- 
duced by science can be taken over by populations which have 
only certain practical rudiments of scientific knowledge; such 
populations can make and utilize machines invented elsewhere, 
and can even make minor improvements in them. If the collective 
intelligence of mankind were to degenerate to the point where 
further theoretic progress in science ceased, the kind of technique 
and daily life which science has produced would nevertheless sur- 
vive, in all probability, for many generations. But it would not 
survive forever, because, if seriously disturbed by a cataclysm, 
it could not be reconstructed. 

The scientific outlook, therefore, is a matter of importance to 
mankind, either for good or evil—for good, if scientific knowledge 
is desirable; for evil in the contrary case. But the scientific out- 
look itself is twofold, like the artistic outlook: the creator and 
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the appreciator are different people, and require quite different 
habits of mind. The scientific creator, like every other, is apt to 
be inspired by passions to which he gives an intellectualist expres- 
sion amounting to an undemonstrated faith, without which he 
would probably achieve little. The appreciator does not need 
this kind of faith; he can see things in proportion and make neces- 
sary reservations, and may regard the creator as a crude and bar- 
baric person in comparison with himself. As civilization becomes 
more diffused and more traditional, there is a tendency for the 
habits of mind of the appreciator to conquer those who might be 
creators, with the result that the civilization in question becomes 
Byzantine and retrospective. Something of this sort seems to be 
beginning to happen in science. The simple faith which upheld 
the pioneers is decaying at the centre. Outlying nations, such as 
the Russians, the Japanese, and the young Chinese, still welcome 
science with seventeenth-century fervour; so do the bulk of the 
populations of Western nations. But the High Priests begin to 
weary of the worship to which they are officially dedicated. The 
pious young Luther reverenced a free-thinking Pope, who allowed 
oxen to be sacrificed to Jupiter on the Capitol to promote his recov- 
ery from illness. So, in our day, those remote from centres of 
culture have a reverence for science which its augurs no longer 
feel, or at any rate feel with greatly diminished fervour. The 
“scientific” materialism of the Bolsheviks, like early German 
Protestantism, is an attempt to preserve the old piety in a form 
which both friends and foes believe to be new. But their fiery 
belief in the verbal inspiration of Newton has only accelerated the 
spread of scientific scepticism among the bourgeois scientists of the 
West. Science, as an activity recognized and encouraged by the 
State, has become politically conservative, except where, as in 
Tennessee, the State has remained pre-scientific. The funda- 
mental faith of most men of science in the present day is not in 
the importance of science, but in the importance of preserving 
the status quo. Consequently they are very willing to claim for 
science no more than its due, and to concede much of the claims 
of other conservative forces, such as religion. 

They are faced, however, with a great difficulty. While the 
men of science are in the main conservative, science is still, in- 
evitably and impersonally, the main agent of rapid change in the 
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world. The emotions produced by the change in Asia, in Africa, 
and among the industrial populations of Europe, are often dis- 
pleasing to those who have a conservative outlook. Hence arises 
a hesitation as to the value of science, and a feeling that science 
must be kept within bounds by other mental forces. This cause 
has contributed to the scepticism of the High Priests. If it stood 
alone, it might be of only slight and temporary importance. But 
it is reinforced by genuine intellectual difficulties, which, if they 
prove insuperable, are likely to bring the era of scientific discovery 
toaclose. I do not mean that this will happen suddenly. Russia 
and Asia may continue for another century to entertain the scien- 
tific faith which the West is losing. But sooner or later, if the 
logical case against this faith is irrefutable, it will convince men 
who, for whatever reason, may be momentarily weary; and, once 
convinced, they will find it impossible to recapture the old glad 
confidence. The case against the scientific credo deserves, there- 
fore, to be examined with all care. 

It is necessary, however, to make a preliminary distinction. 
When I speak of a scientific credo, I am not speaking merely of 
what is logically implied in the view that, in the main, science is 
true; I am speaking of something more enthusiastic and less 
rational, namely the system of beliefs and emotions which lead a 
man to become a great scientific discoverer. The question is: can 
such beliefs and emotions survive among men who have the in- 
tellectual powers without which scientific discovery is impossible? 

Two very interesting recent books will help us to see the nature 
of the problem. The books I mean are: Burtt’s Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science (1924),’ and Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World (1926).* Each of these criticizes the sys- 
tem of ideas which the modern world owes to Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, and Newton—the former almost wholly from a historical 
standpoint, the latter both historically and logically. Dr White- 
head’s book is the more important, because it is not merely critical, 
1 The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science: A Historical 

and Critical Essay. By Edwin Arthur Burtt. 8vo. 349 pages. K. Paul, 


Trench, Trubner, and Company, London. 14/. Reviewed in Tue Diat, 
September 1925, page 255. 

2 Science and the Modern World. By A. N. Whitehead. 12mo. 296 
pages. The Macmillan Company. $3. Reviewed in THe Diaz, April 
1926, page 342. 
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but constructive, and aims at supplying an intellectually satisfy- 
ing basis for future science, which is to be at the the same time 
emotionally satisfying to the extra-scientific aspirations of man- 
kind. The present writer finds himself unable to accept the logical 
arguments advanced by Dr Whitehead in favour of what may 
be called the pleasant parts of his theory; while admitting the 
need of an intellectual reconstruction of scientific concepts, he in- 
clines to the view that the new concepts will be just as disagreeable 
to our non-intellectual emotions as the old ones, and will there- 
fore only be accepted by those who have a strong emotional bias 
in favour of science. But let us see what the argument is. 

There is, to begin with, the historical aspect. “There can be 
no living science,” says Dr Whitehead, “unless there is a wide- 
spread instinctive conviction in the existence of an Order of 
Things, and, in particular, of an Order of Nature.” Science could 
only have been created by men who already had this belief, and 
therefore the original sources of the belief must have been pre- 
scientific. Other elements also went to make up the complex 
mentality required for the rise of science. The Greek view of 
life, he maintains, was predominantly dramatic, and therefore 
tended to emphasize the end rather than the beginning; this 
was a drawback from the point of view of science. On the 
other hand, Greek tragedy contributed the idea of Fate, which 
facilitated the view that events are rendered necessary by natural 
laws. “Fate in Greek tragedy becomes the order of nature in 
modern thought.” The necessitarian view was reinforced by Roman 
law: the Roman Government, unlike the oriental despot, acted 
(in theory at least) not arbitrarily, but in accordance with rules 
previously laid down. Similarly Christianity conceived God as 
acting in accordance with laws, though they were laws which 
God Himself had made. All this facilitated the rise of the con- 
ception of Natural Law, which is one essential ingredient in scien- 
tific mentality. 

The non-scientific beliefs which inspired the work of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century pioneers are admirably set forth by Dr 
Burtt, with the aid of many little-known original sources. It 
appears, for example, that Kepler’s inspiration was, in part, a 
sort of Zoroastrian sun-worship which he adopted at a critical 
period of his youth. “It was primarily by such considerations as 
the deification of the sun and its proper placing at the centre of 
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the universe that Kepler in the years of his adolescent fervour and 
warm imagination was induced to accept the new system.” 
Throughout the Renaissance there is a certain hostility to Chris- 
tianity, based primarily upon admiration for Pagan antiquity; 
it did not dare to express itself openly as a rule, but led, for 
example, to a revival of astrology, which the Church condemned 
as involving physical determinism. The revolt against Chris- 
tianity was associated with superstition quite as much as with 
science—sometimes, as in Kepler’s case, with both in intimate 
union. 

But there is another ingredient, equally essential, but absent in 
the Middle Ages, and not common in antiquity, namely an interest 
in “irreducible and stubborn facts.” Curiosity about facts is found 
before the Renaissance in individuals, for example the Emperor 
Frederick II and Roger Bacon; but at the Renaissance it sud- 
denly becomes common among intelligent people. In Montaigne 
one finds it without the interest in natural law; consequently 
Montaigne was not a man of science. A peculiar blend of gen- 
eral and particular interest is involved in the pursuit of science: 
the particular is studied in the hope that it may throw light upon 
the general. In the Middle Ages, it was thought that, theoretically, 
the particular could be deduced from general principles; in the 
Renaissance, these general principles fell into disrepute, and the 
passion for historical antiquity produced a strong interest in par- 
ticular occurrences. This interest, operating upon minds trained 
by the Greek, Roman, and scholastic traditions, produced at last 
the mental atmosphere which made Kepler and Galileo possible. 
But naturally something of this atmosphere surrounds their work, 
and has travelled with it down to their present-day successors. 


“Science has never shaken off its origin in the historical revolt 
of the later Renaissance. It has remained predominantly an anti- 
rationalistic movement, based upon a naive faith. What reason- 
ing it has wanted, has been borrowed from mathematics, which 
is a surviving relic of Greek rationalism, following the deductive 
method. Science repudiates philosophy. In other words, it has 
never cared to justify its faith or to explain its meaning; and has 
remained blandly indifferent to its refutation by Hume.” 


This brings us from the historical to the philosophical question, 
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namely: Can science survive when we separate it from the super- 
stitions which nourished its infancy? 

The indifference of science to philosophy has been due, of course, 
to its amazing success; it has increased the sense of human power, 
and has therefore been on the whole agreeable, in spite of its occa- 
sional conflicts with theological orthodoxy. But in quite recent 
times science has been driven by its own problems to take an 
interest in philosophy. This is especially true of the theory of 
relativity, with its merging of space and time into the single space- 
time order of events. But it is true also of the theory of quanta, 
with its apparent need of discontinuous motion. Also, in another 
sphere, physiology and bio-chemistry are making inroads on 
psychology which threaten philosophy in a vital spot; Dr Wat- 
son’s Behaviorism is the spear-head of this attack, which, while 
it involves the opposite of respect for philosophic tradition, never- 
theless necessarily rests upon a new philosophy of its own. For 
such reasons, science and philosophy can no longer preserve an 
armed neutrality, but must be either friends or foes. They can 
only be friends if science can pass the examination which 
philosophy must set as to its premisses. If they cannot be friends, 
they can only destroy each other; it is no longer possible that 
either alone can remain master of the field. 

Dr Whitehead offers two things, with a view to the philosophical 
justification of science. On the one hand, he presents certain new 
concepts, by means of which the physics of relativity and quanta 
can be built up in a way which is more satisfying intellectually 
than any that results from piecemeal amendments to the old con- 
ception of solid matter. This part of his work, though not yet 
developed with the fulness that we may hope to see, lies within 
science as broadly conceived, and is capable of justification by 
the usual methods which lead us to prefer one theoretical inter- 
pretation of a set of facts to another. It is technically difficult, 
and I shall say no more about it. From our present point of view, 
the important aspect of Dr Whitehead’s work is its more philosoph- 
ical portion. He not only offers us a better science, but a philos- 
ophy which is to make that science rational, in a sense in which 
traditional science has not been rational since the time of Hume. 
This philosophy is, in the main, very similar to that of Bergson. 
The difficulty which I feel here is that, in so far as Dr White- 
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head’s new concepts can be embodied in formulae which can be 
submitted to the ordinary scientific or logical tests, they do not 
seem to involve his philosophy; his philosophy, therefore, must be 
accepted on its intrinsic merits. We must not accept it merely 
on the ground that, if true, it justifies science, for the question at 
issue is whether science can be justified. We must examine directly 
whether it seems to us to be true in fact; and here we find our- 
selves beset with all the old perplexities. 

I will take only one point, but it is a crucial one. Bergson, as 
everyone knows, regards the past as surviving in memory, and 
also holds that nothing is every really forgotten; on these points, 
it would seem that Dr Whitehead agrees with him. Now this is 
all very well as a poetic way of speaking, but it cannot (I should 
have thought) be accepted as a scientifically accurate way of 
stating the facts. If I recollect some past event—say my arrival 
in China—it is a mere figure of speech to say that I am arriving 
in China over again. Certain words or images occur when I recol- 
lect, and are related to what I am recollecting, both causally, and 
by a certain similarity, often only a similarity of logical struc- 
ture. The scientific problem of the relation of a recollection to 
a past event remains intact, even if we choose to say that the 
recollection consists of a survival of the past event. For, if we 
say this, we must nevertheless admit that the event has changed 
in the interval, and we shall be faced with the scientific problem 
of finding the laws according to which it changes. Whether we 
call the recollection a new event, or the old event greatly changed, 
can make no difference to the scientific problem. 

The great scandals in the philosophy of science, ever since the 
time of Hume, have been causality and induction. We all believe 
in both, but Hume made it appear that our belief is a blind 
faith, for which no rational ground can be assigned. Dr White- 
head believes that his philosophy affords an answer to Hume. So 
did Kant. For my part, I am unable to accept either answer. And 
yet, in common with everyone else, I cannot help believing that 
there must be an answer. This state of affairs is profoundly un- 
satisfactory, and becomes more so as science becomes more en- 
tangled with philosophy. We must hope that an answer will be 
found; but for my part I am quite unable to believe that it has 
been found. 
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Science, as it exists at present, is partly agreeable, partly dis- 
agreeable. It is agreeable through the power which it gives us 
of manipulating our environment, and to a small but important 
minority it is agreeable because it affords intellectual satisfac- 
tions. It is disagreeable because, however we may seek to disguise 
the fact, it assumes a determinism which involves, theoretically, 
the power of predicting human actions; in this respect, it seems 
to lessen human power. Naturally people wish to keep the pleas- 
ant aspect of science without the unpleasant aspect; but so far the 
attempts to do so have broken down. If we emphasize the fact 
that our belief in causality and induction is irrational, we must 
infer that we do not know science to be true, and that it may at 
any moment cease to give us the control over the environment for 
the sake of which we like it. This alternative, however, is purely 
theoretical ; it is not one which a modern man can adopt in prac- 
tice. If, on the other hand, we admit the claims of scientific 
method, we cannot avoid the conclusion that causality and induc- 
tion are applicable to human volitions as much as to anything else. 
All that has happened during the twentieth century in physics, 
physiology, and psychology goes to strengthen this conclusion. 
The conclusion seems to be that, though the rational justification 
of science is theoretically inadequate, there is no method of secur- 
ing what is pleasant in science without what is unpleasant. We 
can do so, of course, by refusing to face the logic of the situation; 
but if so, we shall dry up the impulse to scientific discovery at 
its source, which is the desire to understand the world. It is to 
be hoped that the future will offer some more satisfactory solution 
of this tangled problem. 
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CROW SONG 
BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


For Texas Wilson 


Why was my heart broken 
Seven thousand years ago? 

Because I was young. As a lasting token 
That things are so. 


When will my heart sing 
Trying the skies? 

When Time was its wing, 
As the sun flies. 


And is there Death ever, 
The cure of my pain? 
Love shall dissever 
The leaves and the rain. 


Why was I born 
In the crumpled night; 
To what end being torn 
Into the Light? 


Why is the bird, 

Quaint habitant of skies, 
Indifferently heard 

Where the snail plies? 


Where lies the sum-total 
Of mangled days? 
Why book-keep a total? 
Death always pays. 





THE FUNERAL 


BY JAMES WOOD 


“O toi qui, comme une ombre a la trace éphémeére, 
Foules d’un pied léger et d’un regard serein 
Les stupides mortels qui font jugée amere, 
yo? 


Statue aux yeux de jais, grand ange au front d’airain: 
Charles Baudelaire 


VERY great effort entails both good and evil consequences. 
However firm and clear-sighted the man who makes them, 
however strictly disciplined, however lofty, magnificent, and noble 
the ideas which stimulate him, there presses upon him still more 
lightly yet still more strongly, an influence against which he is 
powerless, and which strikes most often at what is dearest to him. 
Unawares, he struggles towards his own overthrow, achieves a 
brilliant, meteor-like blaze, lives only in the hearts of his contem- 
poraries, leaves behind him first a shock of pain, then grief, remorse, 
regret, and finally the peculiar and indefinable qualities generated 
by the action of time. “But there remains always a hint of renewed 
vigor somewhere out of sight, waiting for a certain moment to 
burst forth afresh. The inward sound increases, the active element 
gradually disappears like the sad middle tones of a ’cello.” * Un- 
expected results remain, but the thought which originated them 
is obliterated, as in the cold wind of late February the spring, 
almost with a smile, changes the face of the world. 

My father made just such an effort. His vitality was immense, 
his sincerity shocked his contemporaries, his life was directed to a 
single aim. 

He lived in a great house with extensive grounds, round which 
he built a wall of great height and extent. “I am in the world, but 
not of the world,” he was accustomed to say. It was the world of 
Queen Victoria and Edward VII and it left its impress upon us 
both. Like a coin and its mould we were pressed together by its 
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prevailing conventions, and the impress remained in spite of the 
touch of many fingers. 

One day I was summoned from the nursery to go down and see 
my father in his bedroom. Such visits were unusual and serious. 
They betokened as a rule some important function in the offing, 
a public appearance, if not chastisement. I descended the stairs 
and found my mother and a friend waiting for me outside the bed- 
room door. I was told to go in quietly, not to talk, not to stay 
more than three minutes, to come out again the moment I was sum- 
moned. With a feeling of apprehension I entered the room. The 
blind was drawn to within six inches of the bottom, and all was 
dark and warm. I walked quietly round the bed, climbed up 
gravely upon it and, as it was dark, I lay down. There was a long 
silence. My father then asked me what was the time. It was three 
minutes to eleven, but I did not know it. He told me that his 
watch was on the chair at the foot of the bed. At length I found 
it, kneeled up on the soft blankets, and endeavoured to read the 
face. My eyes gradually grew accustomed to the darkness, but I 
was unable to distinguish which was the twelve, and I turned the 
watch firmly round and round in my hand, searching for the fingers. 
Suddenly a wonderful event occurred. There was a faint whirring 
sound, a little silvery chime struck the quarters, twelve fairy beats 
on a different note, and the hour of eleven. My father asked me 
questions, to which I replied in a perfunctory manner, turning the 
watch, pressing the edge, trying to repeat the wonderful transfor- 
mation. At last I succeeded, again the quarters, the thirteen beats, 
again the hour of eleven, but now the door softly opened and a 
finger beckoned to me and I left the room. 

After this I was sent away with my sisters to stay at the house 
of a relative for a week or ten days. When I returned it was not 
to my home. It was to the house of a friend. My morning walks 
started this time beyond the normal circuit and included a visit 
home. Over the bell a little paper fluttered in the breeze, groups 
of people stood conversing, many other strangers came and went, 
a strange, unusual, and significant circumstance. On a table in- 
side the porch was a book with a pencil attached by a cord. My 
nurse wrote her name in it, and I watched with interest in a small 
circle who also watched and wrote. I requested that I might write. 
The nurse demurred, but her objection was instantly overborne by 
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the other personages around, who insisted that I should be allowed 
to do so. Kneeling upon the prickly mat with the pencil clutched 
tight in my fingers, I laboriously wrote my name across the page in 
large capital letters. From that time this rite became the event of 
the day. At the end of the week the names were printed in the 
local paper, and I was shown my own, a minute and tiny insignifi- 
cant word among many similar. It was in no way the same. | 
was greatly disappointed and refused from that time to have any- 
thing more to do with it. 

The following week we returned in a body to the house. Games, 
lessons, walks, the usual daily routine. Then one morning we were 
told that we were to take part in a public procession of greater 
importance than usual. That everybody was to wear black clothes, 
and that a great many people would wish to see how we behaved. 
Our clothes were shown to us. They were uncomfortable, un- 
sightly, and unusual. I refused to wear them. My mother was 
appealed to, and as the day was to be a long one, I was excused. 
I could wear my ordinary clothes just as usual. I put on my kilt, 
glengarry, and brightly coloured silken plaid scarf. We dressed 
at the house of a friend, and were conveyed from thence by the 
nurse to my father’s home. It was an unsettled day of early spring, 
opening with bright sunshine, fleeting clouds, and a promise of 
later rain. The large porch of the house, painted a dull yellow in- 
side, was stacked as usual with hot-house flowers in pots, our voices 
echoed, the bright red bells of the fuchsia hung glowing in the air, 
a white butterfly from the garden fluttered across the reflected 
yellow sunshine. Far within the bell pealed its usual deep familiar 
note. We were taken to the door of the long music-room. My 
nurse said that we must go in and wait as she must leave. “This 
was for the family only.” It felt like a conspiracy. I went inside, 
sat on a high chair near the door, crossed my feet, folded my hands 
in my lap, and stared with intense curiosity and eager interest at 
the extraordinary scene. Again the blinds were drawn, with the 
exception of one. No butterflies, no red fuchsia bells, no scents 
from the garden, but a vast mountain of white lilies, waxen, colour- 
less, sickly, and around it a group of strangers, sitting in silence and 
watching as I did. For twenty-five minutes we remained seated in 
silence. Occasionally the blind flapped, letting in a beam of sun 
which zigzagged haphazardly over sphinx-like faces. The sun 
came in and out, the bank of flowers swelled, gleamed, sank back 
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again into dead immobility. Suddenly the door opened, and I was 
shocked that strangers, not “of the family,” could interfere noisily 
and rudely in this obviously extraordinarily secret and solemn 
ritual. In loud and harsh voices they addressed the company, 
waved their hands, were possessed with an excitement seemingly 
unconnected with the previous silence. 

After the stifling and stuffy atmosphere of the music-room, the 
air of the garden was cool and lovely. The mass of flowers moved 
slowly under the dark trees; I followed, wondering where it was to 
be placed. Early daffodils, almost white, shivered in the shade 
of the high wall. Through the scattered trees, the windows of 
the distant house could be vaguely seen. At last we reached a 
tiny doorway in a high wall which formed a private entrance into 
the church grounds. It was very small, surely unable to admit so 
great a mass. It was evident that we must stop. But the door 
opened and bending down the procession continued. As each one 
passed through the doorway a glimpse of the asphalt court on the 
other side could be seen glimmering with blue and violet colours, 
but the sun was becoming more and more obscured and a light 
sea breeze rustled the garden trees. At length my turn came to 
pass through the doorway. Someone whispered in my ear “take 
off your hat, there are a lot of people on the other side.” But I 
remembered that, unlike the rest, I had permission to wear my 
ordinary clothes “as usual.” This gave me courage and inde- 
pendence. 

On the other side of the doorway I was confronted with what 
would certainly have been a frightening sight. The church spire 
towered into the air, the court was crowded with people who left 
a large empty circle in the centre. Into the middle of this circle 
the door gave admittance. Beyond the rails was a vast crowd of 
sightseers, traffic held up, town and other dignitaries in brilliant 
uniforms. A band played familiar tunes, and it was this which 
affected me most. We were hustled to the steps of the church 
where a tall stranger in black with a list in his hand called out 
names in a loud tone of irritating authority. It was not ridiculous, 
but terrible. I looked in vain for someone that I knew. All were 
alike, everywhere black. A wan sunlight filtered a silvery and 
misty gleam across the court. It fell upon my silk tartan which 
was the only colour, and I watched it lifted lightly in the air. It 
gleamed on the silver buckles of my shoes, and I was happy to be 
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different from the others and watched them sparkle. And now in 
the centre of the court a seagull floating over from the garden sud- 
denly perched, ran forward for two or three steps, lifted itself up 
upon its wings, waggled its tail, and flew off. I found my nurse 
at my elbow, pulling me to go with her. One by one, as the voice 
of the stranger called, groups went forward into carriages. I 
looked around, my nurse had disappeared hunting for my sisters, 
and I caught sight of my father’s secretary who was going forward 
with a group into his carriage. I rushed forward to join him, but 
my nurse was once more at my elbow. I was now so frightened 
that my only thought was to escape from control and rush to this 
man, who was a great favourite with us all. As I did so the 
authoritative stranger stretched out his hand, saying in a loud 
voice, “No, this is not your carriage, the family in carriage 13.” 
I was almost in tears, but a chorus of voices was raised near by, 
“Let him go.” My nurse stood back, the stranger did not repeat 
his orders, and I found myself in the centre of a circle, neither 
commanded to go back nor prevented from going forward. The 
secretary had already taken his seat. Another group was going 
across the courtyard. 

I joined them, parted at the gate, jumped into the carriage with 
the secretary, the door was shut, and we moved forward. I knew 
nobody in the carriage except the secretary, and when I attempted 
to speak to him he seemed unusually silent, moody and, I thought, 
deferential to the strangers and to me. They spoke among them- 
selves, but said little else. Oceasionally they spoke to me. I 
made no reply, taking sides, as it were, in silence. The windows 
were closed. There was a smell of horsehair and new clothes, and 
I was given a sweet to suck. We continued thus for several miles. 

The procession passed through the main street of the town which 
was of great length and very straight, and turned at the end pretty 
nearly at right angles. When we reached this point one of the 
strangers remarked, “Let down the window and hold him out. He 
will never forget it as long as he lives.” The window was lowered 
and I was held out as far as ever I could safely reach. 

The music of the band overwhelmed me, playing slowly a tune 
whose words I knew by heart, and they came before my imagination 
with each note. They were a favourite hymn of my father’s. 
Their meaning to me was terrible and unearthly, passing like a 
cloud over my head. 
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“Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil and see . . .” 


Hanging out from the window, stretched like a gargoyle, the 
ground moved slowly beneath me. I watched the harness on the 
horses, the drift of their sweeping tails, the elbow of the footman 


above on my right. 


“The saints above .. . 
How great their joys .. . 


A thousand fingers were all pointed at me. 

“That is the son.” Poor women were weeping, hugging their 
elbows in their hands. All stared. As the corner was turned the 
carriage appeared to stop. 


“How bright .. . 
Their glories .. . 
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I looked back down the street. It was packed with a dense 
crowd. Carriage after carriage passed slowly along, the one fol- 
lowing me splendid, enormous, terrible, and gloomy, and close 
behind me; the coachman caught sight of me and appeared to pull 
a little harder at his horses and I felt relieved. The music con- 
tinued. 


“While the long cloud .. . 
Of Witnesses . . 
Shows the same path. . . 
To Heaven .. .” 


I was pulled back into the carriage, the window put up, the 
journey continued. Tired and irritable, I stood in the cemetery 
amidst a great crowd. I could see very little and hear very little 
besides the black trampled grass beneath my feet, the hard pave- 
ment and chinks of sky overhead in which seagulls circled, and the 
impatient pawing of a horse on the cobble-stones outside. 

I had one further duty to perform, for I had been instructed that 
at the words “dust unto dust” I was to throw a handful of earth 
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on to the white flowers. I waited in the hot crowd. Presently 
someone touched my shoulder, and a man with a spade of bright 
yellow sand passed through, telling me to take a handful and keep 
it in my palm. I did so, and held it cup-shaped during the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. My one thought was to finish my part 
and to escape as soon as possible. In the first anger and irritation 
wild ideas went through my brain. I resolved that when my 
funeral came and I passed through the crowded streets, every- 
thing should be as different from this as it was possible to make it. 

But very soon my dreaming was disturbed by a movement in the 
crowd in front of me, a passage way was opened, and I heard the 
words for which I had been waiting. I was hustled forward into 
an open space and looked around at the solemn rows of strange, 
savage, and abstracted faces, and felt that they, together with the 
white flowers and the deep hole in the earth which opened at my 
feet, were something already belonging to the past, to a time with 
which I had very little to do, but which now waited for my action. 
Momentarily the sun reappeared sending a beam over the fluttering 
multitude down to the planks and stones about the open space. 
I stretched out my hand, a thin shower of fine gold sand drifted 
across the beam. None of it entered the grave. My part was over. 


“Whispers of heavenly death, murmur’d I hear; 
labial gossip of night—sibilant chorals; 
Footsteps gently ascending—mystical breezes, 
wafted soft and low; 
Ripples of Unseen rivers—tides of a current, 
flowing, forever flowing.” * 


“Pensive and faltering, 
The words, the dead, I write; 
For living are the Dead; 
(Haply the only living, only real, 
And I the apparition—I the spectre ).” 


1 Walt Whitman. 


2 Idem. 
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GERARD HOPKINS 


BY I. A. RICHARDS 


ODERN verse is perhaps more often too lucid than too 
obscure. It passes through the mind (or the mind passes 
over it) with too little friction and too swiftly for the development 
of the response. Poets who can compel slow reading have thus an 
initial advantage. The effort, the heightened attention, may brace 
the reader, and that peculiar intellectual thrill which celebrates the 
step-by-step conquest of understanding may irradiate and awaken 
other mental activities more essential to poetry. It is a good thing 
to make the light-footed reader work for what he gets. It may 
make him both more wary and more appreciative of his reward 
if the “critical point” of value is passed. 

These are arguments for some slight obscurity in its own right. 
No one would pretend that the obscurity may not be excessive. It 
may be distracting, for example. But what is a distraction in a 
first reading may be non-existent in a second. We should be clear 
(both as readers and writers) whether a given poem is to be judged 
at its first reading or at its mth. The state of intellectual enquiry, 
the construing, interpretative, frame of mind, so much condemned 
by some critics (through failure perhaps to construe the phrase 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate”) passes away once its task is 
completed, and the reader is likely to be left with a far securer 
grasp of the whole poem, including its passional structure, than if 
no resistance had been encountered. 

Few poets illustrate this thesis better than Gerard Hopkins, who 
may be described, without opposition, as the most obscure of Eng- 
lish verse writers. Born in 1844, he became a Jesuit priest in 
1868, a more probable fate for him then—he was at Oxford—than 
now. Before joining the Order he burnt what verses he had already 
written and “resolved to write no more, as not belonging to my 
profession, unless it were by the wish of my superiors.” For seven 
years he wrote nothing. Then by good fortune this wish was 
expressed and Hopkins set to work. “I had long had haunting my 
ear the echo of a new rhythm which now I realized on paper. . . . 
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However I had to mark the stresses . . . and a great many more 
oddnesses could not but dismay an editor’s eye, so that when I 
offered it to our magazine . . . they dared not print it.” Thence- 
forward he wrote a good deal, sending his poems in manuscript 
to Robert Bridges and to Canon Dixon. He died in 1889 leaving 
a bundle of papers among which were several of his best sonnets. 
In 1918 the Poet Laureate edited a volume of poems with an 
introduction and notes of great interest. From this volume comes 
all our knowledge of his work. 

Possibly their obscurity may explain the fact that these poems 
are not yet widely known. But their originality and the audacity 
of their experimentation have much to do with the delay. Even 
their editor found himself compelled to apologize at length for 
what he termed “blemishes in the poet’s style.” “It is well to be 
clear that there is no pretence to reverse the condemnation of these 
faults, for which the poet has duly suffered. The extravagances 
are and will remain what they were . . . it may be assumed that 
they were not a part of his intention.” But too many other experi- 
ments have been made recently, especially in the last eight years, 
for this lofty tone and confident assumption to be maintained. 
The more the poems are studied, the clearer it becomes that their 
oddities are always deliberate. They may be aberrations, they are 
not blemishes. It is easier to see this to-day since some of his most 
daring innovations have been, in part, attempted independently by 
later poets. 

I propose to examine a few of his best poems from this angle, 
choosing those which are both most suggestive technically and most 
indicative of his temper and mould as a poet. It is an important 
fact that he is so often most himself when he is most experimental. 
I will begin with a poem in which the shocks to convention are 
local and concern only word order. 


PEACE 


When will you ever, Peace, wild wood dove, shy wings shut, 
Your round me roaming end, and under be my boughs? 
When, when, Peace, will you, Peace? I'll not play hypocrite 
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To own my heart: I yield you do come sometimes; but 
That piecemeal peace is poor peace. What pure peace allows 
Alarms of wars, the daunting wars, the death of it? 


O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should leave in lieu 
Some good! And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 
That plumes to Peace thereafter. And when Peace here does house 
He comes with work to do, he does not come to coo, 
He comes to brood and sit. 


Hopkins was always ready to disturb the usual word order of 
prose to gain an improvement in rhythm or an increased emotional 
poignancy. To own my heart = to my own heart; reaving = tak- 
ing away. He uses words always as tools, an attitude towards 
them which the purist and grammarian can never understand. He 
was clear, too, that his poetry was for the ear, not for the eye, a 
point that should be noted before we proceed to The Windhover, 
which, unless we begin by listening to it, may only bewilder us. 
To quote from a letter: “Indeed, when, on somebody’s returning me 
the Eurydice, I opened and read some lines, as one commonly reads, 
whether prose or verse, with the eyes, so to say, only, it struck me 
aghast with a kind of raw nakedness and unmitigated violence I 
was unprepared for: but take breath and read it with the ears, as 
I always wish to be read, and my verse becomes all right.” I have 
to confess that The Windhover only became all right for me, in 
the sense of perfectly clear and explicit, intellectually satisfying as 
well as emotionally moving, after many readings and several days 


of reflection. 


THE WINDHOVER 
To Christ our Lord 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Fal- 
con, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and 
striding 
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High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hurl 
and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a 
billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: shéer pléd makes plough down 
sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermillion. 


The dedication at first sight is puzzling. Hopkins said of this 
poem that it was the best thing he ever wrote, which is to me in 
part the explanation. It sounds like an echo of the offering made 
eleven years ago when his early poems were burnt. For a while 
I thought that the apostrophe, “O my chevalier!’ (it is perhaps 
superfluous to mention that this word rhymes strictly with “here” 
and has only three syllables) had reference to Christ. I take it 
now to refer only to the poet, though the moral ideal, embodied of 
course for Hopkins in Christ, is before the mind. 

Some further suggestions towards elucidation may save the reader 
trouble. If he does not need them I crave his forgiveness. King- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin—I see (unnecessarily) the falcon as a 
miniature sun, flashing so high up. Rung upon the rein—a term 
from the manége, ringing a horse = causing it to circle round one 
on a long rein. My heart in hiding—as with other good poets I 
have come to expect that when Hopkins leaves something which 
looks at first glance as though it were a concession to rhyme or a 
mere pleasing jingle of words, some really important point is 
involved. Why in hiding? Hiding from what? Does this link 
up with “a billion times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my 
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chevalier!” ? What is the greater danger and what the less? I 
should say the poet’s heart is in hiding from Life, has chosen a 
safer way, and that the greater danger is the greater exposure to 
temptation and error than a more adventurous, less sheltered course 
(sheltered by Faith?) brings with it. Another, equally plausible 
reading would be this: Renouncing the glamour of the outer life 
of adventure the poet transfers its qualities of audacity to the 
inner life. (Here is the bosom, the inner consciousness.) The 
greater danger is that to which the moral hero is exposed. Both 
readings may be combined, but pages of prose would be required 
for a paraphrase of the result. The last three lines carry the 
thought of the achievement possible through renunciation further, 
and explain, with the image of the ash-covered fire, why the dan- 
gers of the inner life are greater. So much for the sense; but the 
close has a strange, weary, almost exhausted, rhythm, and the 
word “gall” has an extraordinary force, bringing out painfully the 
shock with which the sight of the soaring bird has jarred the poet 
intv an unappeased discontent. 

If we compare those poems and passages of poems which were 
conceived definitely within the circle of Hopkins’ theology with 
those which transcend it, we shall find difficulty in resisting the 
conclusion that the poet in him was often oppressed and stifled by 
the priest. In this case the conflict which seems to lie behind and 
prompt all Hopkins’ better poems is temporarily resolved through 
a stoic acceptance of sacrifice. An asceticism which fails to reach 
ecstasy and accepts the failure. All Hopkins’ poems are in this 
sense poems of defeat. This will perhaps become clearer if we 
turn to 


SPELT FROM SIBYL LEAVES 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attunable, vaulty, voluminous, . . 
stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, womb-of-all, home-of-all, 
hearse-of-all night. 

Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, her wild hollow 
hoarlight hung to the height 








the terrible last line shows, the renunciation of all the myriad temp- 
of “black, white; right, wrong” was an afterthought and an inten- 
life, waned—the imperative mood carries through to the end; let 
through the other. 


lines. They seem to me to anticipate the descriptions we hope 
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Waste; her earliest stars, earl-stars, stars principal, over- 
bend us, 

Fire-féaturing heaven. For earth her being has unbound, her 
dapple is at an end, as- 

tray or aswarm, all throughther, in throngs; self in self 





steeped and pashed—quite 

Disremembering, dismémbering all now. Heart, you round me 
right 

With: Our évening is over us; Our night whélms, whélms, and 
will end us. 

Only the beak-leaved boughs dragonish damask the tool-smooth 
bleak light; black, _ 

Ever so black on it. Our tale, O éur oracle! Lét life, waned, 
ah lét life wind 

Off hér once skéined stained véined variety upon, all on tw6 
spools; part, pén, pack 

Now her dll in two flocks, tw6 folds—black, white; right 
wrong; reckon but, reck but, mind 

But thése two; ware of a world where bit those twé6 tell, each 
off the other; of a rack 

Where, selfwrung, selfstrung, sheathe- and shelterless, thoughts 
against thoughts in groans grind. 


Elucidations are perhaps less needed. The heart speaks after 
“Heart you round me right” to the end, applying in the moral 
sphere the parable of the passing away of all the delights, accidents, 
nuances, the “dapple” of existence, to give place to the awful 
dichotomy of right and wrong. It is characteristic of this poet that 
there is no repose for him in the night of traditional morality. As 
tations of life brought no gain. It was all loss. The present order 
tional rearrangement; the original order was more orthodox. Let 


life part, pen, pack, let life be aware of. A// throughther = each 


I cannot refrain from pointing to the marvellous third and fourth 
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our younger contemporary poets will soon write. Such synaesthesis 
has tempted several of them, but this is, I believe, the supreme 
example. Hopkins’ technical innovations reach out, however, into 
many fields. As a means of rendering self-consciousness, for exam- 
ple, consider this: 


Only what word 
Wisest my heart breeds dark heaven’s baffling ban 
Bars or hell’s spell thwarts. This to hoard unheard, 
Heard unheeded, leaves me a lonely began. 


Or this: 


Soul, self; come poor Jackself, I do advise 

You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 

Elsewhere ; leave comfort root-room; let joy size 

At God knows when to God knows what; whose smile 

’s not wrung, see you; unforeseen times rather—as skies 
Betweenpie mountains—lights a lovely mile. 


My last quotations must be the sonnets which most I think, repre- 
sent the poet’s inner conflict. 


Not, I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 

Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 

In me 6r, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 

But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude on me 

Thy wring-world right foot rock? lay a lionlimb against 
me? scan 

With darksome devouring eyes my bruiséd bones? and fan, 

O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to 
avoid thee and flee? 


Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear. 
Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the 
rod, 
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Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, 
would laugh, chéer. 

Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven-handling 
flung me, féot trod 

Me? or me that fought him? O which one? is it each 
one? That night, that year 

Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my 

God!) my God. 


No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief, 
More pangs will, schooled at forepangs, wilder wring. 
Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 

Mary, mother of us, where is your relief? 

My cries heave, herds-long; huddle in a main, a chief 
Woe, world-sorrow; on an age-old anvil wince and sing— 
Then lull, then leave off. Fury had shrieked “No ling- 
ering! Let me be fell: force I must be brief.” 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: all 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep. 


Few writers have dealt more directly with their experience or 
been more candid. Perhaps to do this must invite the charge of 
oddity, of playfulness, of whimsical eccentricity and wantonness. 
To some of his slighter pieces these charges do apply. Like other 
writers he had to practise and perfect his craft. The little that 
has been written about him has already said too much about this 
aspect. His work as a pioneer has not been equally insisted upon. 
It is true that Gerard Hopkins did not fully realize what he was 
doing to the technique of poetry. For example, while retaining 
rhyme, he gave himself complete rhythmical freedom, but disguised 
this freedom as a system of what he called Sprung Rhythm, employ- 
ing four sorts of feet (-,-»,-»~,-~»~). Since what he called hangers 
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or outrides (one, two, or three slack syllables added to a foot and 
not counting in the nominal scanning) were also permitted, it will 
be plain that he had nothing to fear from the absurdities of 
prosodists. A curious way, however, of eluding a mischievous tra- 
dition and a spurious question, to give them a mock observance 
and an equally unreal answer! When will prosodists seriously ask 
themselves what it is that they are investigating? But to raise 
this question is to lose all interest in prosody. 

Meanwhile the lamentable fact must be admitted that many 
people just ripe to read Hopkins have been and will be too busy ask- 
ing “does he scan?” to notice that he has anything to say to them. 
And of those that escape this trap that our teachers so assiduously 
set, many will be still too troubled by beliefs and disbeliefs to 
understand him. His is a poetry of divided and equal passions— 
which very nearly makes a new thing out of a new fusion of them 
both. But Hopkins’ intelligence, though its subtlety with details 
was extraordinary, failed to remould its materials sufficiently in 
attacking his central problem. He solved it emotionally, at a cost 
which amounted to martyrdom; intellectually he was too stiff, too 
“cogged and cumbered” with beliefs, those bundles of invested 
emotional capital, to escape except through appalling tension. The 
analysis of his poetry is hardly possible, however, without the use 
of technical language; the terms “intellectual” and “emotional” 
are too loose. His stature as a poet will not be recognized until the 
importance of the Belief problem from which his poetry sprang has 
been noticed. He did not need other beliefs than those he held. 
Like the rest of us, whatever our beliefs, he needed a change in 
belief, the mental attitude, itself. 











REPOSE OF RIVERS 
BY HART CRANE 


The willows carried a slow sound, 

A saraband the wind mowed on the mead. 

I could never remember 

That seething, steady levelling of the marshes 
Till age had brought me to the sea. 


Flags, weeds. And remembrance of steep alcoves 
Where cypresses shared the noon’s 

Tyranny; they drew me into hades almost. 

And mammoth turtles climbing sulphur dreams 
Yielded, while sun-silt rippled them 

Asunder 


How much I would have bartered! the black gorge 
And all the singular nestings in the hills 

Where beavers learn stitch and tooth. 

The pond I entered once and quickly fled— 

I remember now its singing willow rim. 


And finally, in that memory all things nurse; 

After the city that I finally passed 

With scalding unguents spread and smoking darts— 
The monsoon cut across the delta 

At gulf gates. . . . There, beyond the dykes 


I heard wind flaking sapphire, like this summer, 
And willows could not hold more steady sound. 
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WHERE THIS RIVER ENDS 
BY ANTHONY WRYNN 


ROUND four o’clock the rain fell. The boy walked slowly 

down the block toward his house. He would have stayed 
in the library, but the mounting clouds had thrown a darkness 
across the empty chairs and book-strewn tables that made his eyes 
burn as they followed the story of the kings of Scotland and Ire- 
land and the harp-players. The rain struck his hand and freshened 
on his cheek. 

There were no trees on that street to the river, not even a crevice 
of grass before the derelict mansions which stood shoulder to 
shoulder with their great fronts broken open for stores, yet April 
hung in the air like smoke, like the shadow of smoke, filling his 
heart with loneliness and wonder. 

He descended the steps to the damp area of the house. 

When the gas was lighted in the dining-room for supper there 
was a sharp smell from the new gas-mantle which sickened him, 
the cool of the rain still in his nostrils. He leaned across the circle 
of light beneath the bead-fringed dome, placing an unmated knife 
beside each of the four plates, and his uncle said from the shadow, 
Jennie’s home from work. She’s upstairs. She’s engaged. 

His uncle wore a black suit without the coat at home and his 
suspenders which were pale blue and soiled showed from under the 
shoulders of the vest. You would have said that his teeth were in 
his mouth rather than in his head. Jennie will go away when she 
gets married, he said, and you'll have to look for a job. 

The boy put a glass of spoons on to the middle of the table and 
gazed mechanically at their dull lustre under the buzzing mantle. 
Tired from reading all afternoon he saw the grey sides of the up- 
right spoons as cliffs and peaks of rock. He saw Fingal and Oscar 
and Ossian and the glass was like the sea. It was very sad that 
Jennie should be engaged. It was just as if she suddenly became 
somebody else’s sister. 

How would you like to get married? his uncle asked him and 
pulled a chair up into the light. 

You didn’t, the boy said absently. 
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Oh, me! I always needed all I could make for this here fellow 
right here. And I never had your looks. They never called me 
pretty. No, a bachelor should never get married. He laughed 
among his teeth and asked what was keeping supper. 

Jennie came into the room. Her hair was cut straight across 
her forehead and she wore a souvenir ring on the last finger of 
either hand. She went over and slammed down both the windows 
which the boy had opened in order to let out the smell of the new 
gas-mantle. Then she sat sideways at the table and looked off 
toward the dark edge of the room. 

The boy loved Jennie passionately even though she never said 
anything but sharp and discounting things to him. 

Hot! Hot! Look out! his mother called as she hurried from 
the kitchen with a steaming platter. She fairly dropped the dish 
on to the table, snapping back the towel in which she had carried it. 

During supper she said to the boy, I have a package of pieces for 
the lady down at the Bay. She makes more quilts! She can’t 
get over—her feet. 

I’m going to the armory with Kirk to-night. 

The arm’ry can wait. Don’t you want to do a thing! 

Of course he doesn’t, Jennie put in. And Kirk’s a bum. Mamma 
shouldn’t let you be seen with him. 

Oh, Kirk’s all right, his uncle said. Bread, bread, who’s got the 
bread! Jennie passed a piece to him and told him he only said 
that because Kirk was a mechanic too. 

A mechanic’s as good as a little traipser like you. You and your 
shorthand! 

William! I won’t have you talking to Jennie like that. 

Don’t pay any attention to him, Mamma—Jennie closed her 
eyes with indignation. Suddenly she turned, trembling, to her 
uncle—How dare you call me such names! He told her to shut 
her mouth. She pushed back her plate and went hysterically out 
of the room with her napkin still in her hand. They heard her run 
up the stairs. 

It’s a shame to torment her like that and she leaving us soon 
enough, his mother said. Jennie !—but she received no answer and 
Jennie’s supper grew cold at her vacant place. 

When this sort of thing happened, which it did nightly in one 
way or another, the boy would be unable to eat. 
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He scraped his plate on to his sister’s and his mother told him 
not to forget the lady down at the Bay. 

The rain had thinned to mist. The boy came up from the dark 
area, his cap under his arm. He noisily opened and closed the gate 
without passing into the street and went back and hid the package 
behind the ash-barrel. He stood motionless for a moment, looking 
at the strip of light under the drawn shade of the basement window, 
then went quickly and quietly away. 

At the end of the street ship-masts rose abruptly from a low 
shed, but to-night you would know that they were there only by 
the scattered lights on the drifting darkness, a white one hung far 
and blurred in the heavens, a red or green one suspended nearer 
the earth. The wild pensive hoot of the fog-horns surged through 
the mist and in between the dark faces of the houses. It drove fear 
into his breast, gentle and destructive, like the fear in dreams. It 
was a call, to him, but it was reckless; men stood about it and his 
fear of men was great. It was a promise of things which rose stub- 
born and naked in his heart, things of which no one had ever heard 
before, and he thrust the thoughts that it stirred in terror from 
his mind. 

He walked along the river by the dank deserted warehouses and 
crossed the small park that lay before the Mariners’ Chapel. When 
he passed the wet steps which gleamed in little hollows of gold op- 
posite the arc-lamp on the corner the tower threw out into the early 
night the dark glamour of its bells. Tears came into his eyes and 
he smiled in the cool air. The thought of Kirk was like something 
that he could hold in his two hands. 

And then he saw him down the length of a block standing at the 
sharply lit entrance of the armory. 

Kirk was in the first years of manhood and was set up as un- 
waveringly as a tree. He had on a double-breasted top-coat which 
came scarcely below his hips, the wide collar standing at two rakish 
angles beside his cheeks that were darkened by wind and sun. 

When the boy came up to him and simply said hello he struck 
a fighting attitude—Come on kid! he shouted. He pulled off the 
boy’s cap, ruffled his hair, threw the cap back to him, and clenched 
his neck in the crook of his arm. In that way they went into the 
armory, the boy laughing. 

A tunnel-like corridor, flanked by the company rooms and loud 
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with groups of soldiers, civilians, and men in bathrobes and run- 
ning-shoes, led from the entrance to the body of the armory which 
shone coldly at the farther end. Under the hum and racket of 
talk and a piano somewhere you could hear a noise like that of the 
ocean. It was from back there where the balcony swept far and 
faint in the light above the races and where the red-white-and-blue 
hung, as large as an apartment house, from the mysterious unseen 
roof. 

The boy followed Kirk up the spiral iron stairway to the balcony. 
As they sidled to their seats against the knees of the shouting men 
life suddenly seemed very beautiful to him. This place, brilliant, 
gigantic, this was Kirk’s world—this was no hole of a basement 
where everything was fight and unhappiness. He thought of the 
package behind the ash-barrel. 

A pistol was fired. In all the great place for a few seconds the 
noise went dead. Then you could hear the soft, rapid, uneven 
tread of the six men straining across the enormous emptiness below. 
The noise like that of the ocean began again. It grew louder and 
and louder and finally burst into a tempest of calls and shrieks and 
names and numbers and whistles. The six men leaped to a finish 
and trotted softly around into the shadow of the balcony, their 
hands lifted to their breasts. 

One race followed another almost without pause. At the start 
of the last relay Kirk said across the back of his hand, Watch Com- 
pany F, they’re wonderful, and threw a kiss into the air. It might 
be a ship, or a girl, or a baseball game, but when Kirk liked any- 
thing he always did that. 

The boy couldn’t tell which runner represented Company F, but 
it didn’t matter. The four men tearing across the floor to the out- 
stretched hands of four other men were all wonderful. It was 
as if they ran in a poem with a message as they sank into the crowd 
and the other four shot back over the wide space toward the last 
four who crowded sleekly forward, stripped, alert, and inspired. 

Company F won and the boy felt proud of what Kirk had said. 
It gave Kirk, somehow, a hand in the victory. It even made him 
somehow part of the race. The consciousness of his need for Kirk 
floated softly to the surface of his scattered thoughts. 

Let’s go kid, I have a date—and Kirk got up and shouldered 
the way for them through the shifting crowd. 
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Outside the rain fell swiftly and cold. They walked together 
to Barker Street and Kirk stepped in under a grocer’s awning. The 
store was dark. I’m turning down here, he said. See you again. 
And then he was gone and the rain poured in a stream from a cor- 
ner of the awning. 

In a week Kirk would be gone away, just as Jennie would when 
she got married. Kirk was going away to work on a ship. Suddenly 
the boy hated them for leaving him. They were cruel. They in- 
sulted him leaving him alone with his mother and uncle. His 
mother and uncle were old and he’d have to sit down there in the 
basement with them. 

He walked quickly away from the store. The rain swept around 
his ankles. 

When he reached home he put the package, dripping and dis- 
coloured, under the stairs in the hall and opened the door to the 
dining-room. His uncle lay on the sofa, snoring, his vest open. 
His mother looked up from her newspaper which was spread on 
the stained tablecloth and asked, What did the lady at the Bay say? 

She said to send her thanks. The boy threw his cap on to a 
chair and his heart shook with indignation under his damp coat. 

Why did you stay so long? You're gone hours. 

I sat there a while. Where are the matches?—I’m going to bed. 

They’re on the tub. But it’s funny you stayed so long. His 
mother refolded her paper, touched her glasses at the bridge of the 
nose, and leaned sideways toward the light. When he had closed 
the door she called good-night to him. 

In his room the boy untied the wet laces of his shoes without 
lighting the gas. He wondered if Jennie was home, and listened. 
Her room was silent. They used to kiss each other good-night, but 
after she started to keep company she would laugh and turn her 
head away when he went to kiss her. She would call him a “crazy.” 

He hung his underwear on a chair and went to bed. As he lay 
stretched in the dark he tried to picture girls he had seen in the 
moving pictures that he would like to marry. He couldn’t. He 
wondered. You had to get married sometime. His mother had. 
You were alone the way he was going to be alone there when Jennie 
went away, if you didn’t get married. You were alone the way 
Uncle William was alone, living in somebody else’s house. But 
you had to love people when you married them and he didn’t love 
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anybody but Jennie and Kirk. When he loved one he loved the 
other. It was the same when he hated them. But his love for 
Jennie was purer and like church-bells. He wondered why or how 
it was purer. Kirk was his friend, but sometimes Kirk frightened 
him. The memory of Kirk leaning across the railing in the wide 
armory slipped clearly and abruptly into his mind. He saw how 
the side of his neck pulsed and grew pink when he shouted at the 
runners. It was terrifying—like a hand on him. His thoughts 
flew trembling to Jennie. They fluttered and hovered about her, 
and clamouring for shelter they partly turned, as if charmed, 
toward that from which they had flown. 

And the days passed, one like a troubled dream of the other. 
Early spring drifted to May and in the soft, cloudless afternoons 
the boy walked absently through the crumbling and rusty streets, 
block after block, or went down and stood gazing from the piers. 
He forgot the innocent stillness of the library, the tranquil adven- 
ture that lay in the books along its shadowy walls, and brooded 
on the men at sea and Kirk gone on the ships. A desire to be with 
Kirk there among those men whom he so feared gradually enveloped 
him, pervading him with a feeling at once of weakness and pleasure 
and rendering everything beyond that desire, dim. His love for 
Jennie alone remained clear and familiar before him, but that too 
faded as Jennie herself became more and more remote, busy with 
her meagre preparations for her wedding, and after she was married 
his mother thought he was less like anybody else than before. She 
used to say to his uncle, He’s getting so peculiar, and it breaks my 
heart. 

When he took his cap at night to go down to the waterfront he 
was filled with a sense of helplessness and sorrow at the way his 
mother would turn to him, a dish in her hand, and say nothing. 
As he passed her, the large soft shoulders under her dress and the 
smell of her hair were like some far-off hills where he was once 
happy. He wanted to sink beside her and put his face against her 
arm, but he would only go out of the room and leave her, as he 
closed the outer door, alone in the silent house with his uncle and 
the walls that remembered things even she had forgotten. 

Summer came, and one morning he received a postal card from 
Kirk telling him that the ship on which he was working had “put 
in” for a few days aad that he had taken a room on the waterfront 
with some other sailors. His address was carefully lettered out 
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across the photograph of a man holding up a fish taller than himself 
on the picture side of the card. 

When the boy went to Kirk he asked him if he thought he could 
get a job with him. He said that now Jennie was married he had 
to go to work. He knew, however, there were plenty of jobs to be 
got without going down to the docks for them, but he was ashamed 
to tell Kirk that he wanted to go on the ship only so as to be with 
him. 

Kirk said that he thought they could take him along and told 
him to come the next day prepared to leave. That night the boy’s 
uncle convinced his mother to let him go away, Best thing in the 
world for him. And his mother suddenly started crying, just as if 
she were laughing, and said, I guess it’s best. 

The following afternoon Kirk sat in the sunlight at a table be- 
side the open window of the street-floor room to which the boy had 
come to see him. A man with gold hair and a scar on his lip who 
was drunk sat opposite him. When they spoke their voices were 
loud because of the noise that crowded into the hot room from the 
docks across the street. Three or four other men were at the inner 
end of the room. They were big men, of different nationalities, 
and one of them lay on a mattress on the floor beside a fruit-jar of 
gin. All of them wore canvas or khaki trousers and their great 
moist shoulders were bare. 

The drunken man with the scar on his lip said, ’Frisco can’t be 
beat for treating a sailor decent, and I’ve been in every port in the 
world. This dump for instance—Furnish Rooms Exclusively for 
Sailors. It’s pig-pens. The likes of this you couldn’t find in 
’Frisco even if you was nigger enough to want it. It’s the people 
—they’re small. They’d bleed you for your drawers. 

Kirk looked up from his glass on the spattered table—If you 
were in ’Frisco you’d say the same thing about there. You sailors, 
you can’t find nothing nowhere so you like to think there’s some- 
thing someplace else. 

You sailors! Ha, “‘you sailors” is good! 

Well I don’t go around shooting my mouth off about everybody 
else because I happen to be one. 

You happen to be a pain in the guts. Give mea cigarette. Kirk 
tossed a package from his belt on to the table and tilted his chair 
back against the wall. Then he asked, Is it all right about the kid 
getting on the ship? 
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Yes. Job for one unable seaman. The old man’s orders is to 
shove out at A. M.—t’morrow—five, so don’t get drunk. 

He swung off the contents of the cup that was on the window- 
sill and when he managed to straighten out his face he said, It’s 
abusing the sea, shipping out the damn kid. He looks like The 
Skipper’s Daughter. With a sudden blare of laughter he started 
to sing that song, beating time with his foot on the bare floor. 
From the end of the room the others joined in. The dark broken 
gtowl rose in the heat, and as it spread to its loudest, seeming to 
press into every corner of the house, the boy came in from the street 
carrying a satchel. 

The day before when he saw the men they were silent, but now 
they seemed almost unreal with that wild look of laughter and 
drunkenness. Their singing was like a threat. The boy went over 
to Kirk and Kirk told him there was a job for him and to put his 
satchel down. That was all Kirk said. 

How’s that for a ditty! the drunken man shouted at the boy 
and drew back from the table, facing him. His gold hair went 
yellow as his head receded from the light. The boy stared at the 
scar across the corner of the full red upper lip. You'll have to 
learn that if you come with us, the man said, and there’s no time 
like the present. Come here now, baby, here’s the first line for 
you— 


The skipper’s daughter went down to the sea. . . 


He took the boy roughly by the arm. There was a naked woman 
the colour of fountain-pen ink on his thick wrist half hidden by 
the damp matted hairs. The boy stood silent. He could feel his 
stomach trembling. Come on, sailor-boy! The man sang the first 
few words again. 

Come on! Come on! the other men yelled. Kirk told him to go 
ahead. 

The boy’s voice rose weak and unsteady, and failed. He lifted 
his fingers vaguely to his face and said he couldn’t remember the 
tune. The others groaned and while the man coaxed and belched 
and swore he made him repeat it phrase by phrase. Striking the 
attitude of a band-master he shoved him into the middle of the 
room. Sing up now! he shrieked. Don’t bea rat. Sing! Sing to 
papa! The thick air shook before the boy’s eyes and for a moment 
he thought he was going to be sick. Then, as the sailors glared 
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from their dark faces, he sang the song, faintly, and with scarcely 
a change of note: 


The skipper’s daughter went down to the sea 
To meet the skipper, gay and free. 

When the skipper saw her, Why Moll, says he, 
Who put the graft on the family tree? 


The men howled and imitated him, and one of them said a word in 
a low voice that burnt him to the heart. 

He stood over by the mantelpiece, shocked and ashamed, while 
they went on talking and drinking. They took no notice of him 
during the rest of the afternoon. If one of them got up he stag- 
gered by him as if he were not there. He wondered why Kirk 
didn’t talk to him, and slowly the docks across the vacant street 
faded in the twilight. 

Late in the night they had their supper, chunks of bread and 
canned meat which they took from the top drawer of a bureau. 
They made coffee over the gas-jet and its heavy odour covered the 
numbing smell of gin and sweat and cigarette-smoke. The boy 
was very hungry. Kirk had told him that he would have to spend 
the night there since the ship left at five the next morning, then 
had gone to sleep, drunk, on a cot against the wall. 

As the men grew more and more stupid with their long drinking 
the boy became less timid. Eating his supper there in the swelter- 
ing silence he almost forgot that these were the men who had been 
so terrifying, and one by one they fell asleep. The man with the 
scar on his lip told him he could sleep with him on the mattress. 
The boy undressed and lay down in the strange house beside him. 

When the light was out the breathings of the men were so in- 
tense, and they breathed in such different ways, it was as if many 
people were sleeping there, as if he were lying aboard the ship al- 
ready, in a large cabin. The sigh of a distant whistle on the river 
drifted across the heavy night and in at the open window. Kirk 
had been cruel to treat him the way he did. He had come away to 
be with Kirk and Kirk was ashamed of him. 

The loneliness and fear that had slowly accumulated within his 
heart during the day suddenly drove the tears to his eyes, and he 
whispered Kirk’s name. He whispered it again and again, but 
when he heard his own soft words disgust swept over him, sorrow 
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and disgust and distraction. He sunk his face into the blanket so 
that no one might hear him crying. 

Then he lay quiet. In the heat and darkness his stripped body, 
as if aware of something outcast within it, was curled slightly upon 
itself. 

Far and low the sigh of the whistle came across the night. 
In Ossian the wind was like that. These men lay about like the 
warriors in Ossian, waiting for the morning. But he had never 
feared the warriors. They suffered in their great armour and he 
pitied them and loved them. Back, farther back than you could 
think, as through leaves and broken caverns, they were his fathers 
and brothers. That was in another country where there was al- 
ways mist floating among the trees. That was far, far . . . and 
you could hear the sigh again . . . the sigh of the dark wind 

. streaming across the fields. The kings saw the green meteor 
sweep the sky, silent, and fade. Sadly the music drifted up from 
a harp played in the valley and all around him the warriors lay 
dead. O there, there in the tangled grass! He stooped above 
the uncovered throat. He pressed against the fallen shield and 
as the wind blew he sunk forward slowly. Then swiftly he seemed 
to be dragged up into a cloud and his body trembled with terror 
and ecstasy. He awoke. 

His arms and hands were pressed against his breast. A warm 
rough breath beat upon his face and he opened his eyes, bewildered, 
on the darkness. His knees were tangled in the hot folds of the 
blanket. He tried to speak, to cry out. A moist hand opened 
on his forehead and his heart went still. Suddenly he did cry 
out and he was struck in the side. 

In the morning Kirk remained drunk on the cot. When the 
men urged him to go with them he told them to get out, to let him 
sleep. He said he’d find another ship. The boy then started to 
dress to return home, but the man with the scar on his lip, without 
a word, flung a suit of dungarees on to the dishevelled mattress be- 
side him, and he put them on. He did not look at the man, and 
when he left with the others the boy followed him out of the room. 

The sky above the pale street was spread with a thin colourless 
mist. The shabby group crossed the wide space before the docks 
and passed in between two high black doors which were rolled 
back when one of the men went forward, in the last cold wind of 
dawn, and shouted. 
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HABUNDIA 


BY PAUL ROSENFELD 


HE state of abundance lies about all sculpture by Gaston 

Lachaise.. Bellying moulds of sombre marble, nickel, and 
bronze pasture the eye on gravities and amplitudes. Swollen 
volumes, proud progressions of lines and planes fill the hands 
with weight and the breast with surplusage. The feelings widen 
out to comprehend these fugues in brass and gardenia-like deploy- 
ments of stone form. An hundred shaggy and polished pieces 
compel with individual variants of ecstatic rhythm the presence of 
the hours when wheat-fields, bodies, and orchards, city towers and 
star-white nights, exuberantly show forth the spirit of the cornu- 
copia. 

The lumps of the sculpture lead on the feel of having, the 
lumps so daringly big in proportion and puffed into globes and 
sturdy cushions, sumptuous, drumlike, and mountainy masses. 
Dilated forms are normal here, set elegantly against their mon- 
strous fellows or boldly packed upon them. Each rotundity ap- 
pears to generate another often larger companion, or find an an- 
“swer inarival. Portrait-busts and statues, both, billow deliciously 
with these complexes, in the fine balance of the pigeon. 

Slender and rectilinear volumes intersperse and offset the 
spherical ones with austerer values. A relatively narrow cylinder 
almost mechanically regular will connect and balance two com- 
plexes of voluptuous forms. Lachaise will simplify, say, the legs 
of the peacock, the poor feet of the modish woman, to the end 
of expressing their exceptional meagreness and constriction. He 
begins a combination of the astringency of archaic sculpture with 
the soft opulence of certain Renaissance marbles. That is the 
stratagem of fecundity. The amplified mass and its emotional 
value obtain through the contrast. Among the rims binding and 
describing these fullsailed metals and stones abundant like Diana 
of the Ephesians but all breast, the excessive line prevails, un- 
dulant in profound successive curves and sumptuous ellipses; some- 
times opposed and held in by sharp and vehement strokes and 
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edges; more frequently counterposed in grandiose rhythm with 
lines of its own tendency. 

The light caught by these characteristic pieces alone would stir 
the sentiment of profusion. Relatively cruder and garish on the 
nickels and brasses, relatively calmer and fatter on the marbles, it 
lies invariably in warm streaks and patches, bounded and offset 
by belts and crescents of a shadow equally rich. The normal 
breadth and the gentleness of curvature of the planes permit the 
gleam to stand in goodly pools. It is the singular elegance with 
which Lachaise contrives to incline, space, and join these surfaces 
that invites the condition of the light, and massively reinforces 
its suggestion with the progress of superficies. In his happiest 
pieces they swell and depart from each other as freely and grace- 
fully as the planes in the bodies of peacocks, leaping porpoises, 
and certain mature and pregnant women. Despite their enormity, 
and the boldness of the relationships, the development is gradual, 
the oppositions clear of difficulty and pompousness. A climax is 
proudly upbuilt and as tranquilly resolved again. You feel an 
ecstasy plotted in many of the forms: in a sudden twist and in- 
tensification of the rhythmic line, a spasmodic impaction of 
volumes, a gradual augmentation, kidney curve, and final tower 
of certain sculptures. Only, vehemence and nervousness of motion 
are absent. The dialectic of planes and volumes synchronizes with 
the steady overflow from the horn of plenty, ever replenished by 
deep springs. 

The symbol through which this ardent sympathy with abundance 
most frequently greets the world is that of the mature, nourished, 
harmoniously fulfilled woman. An hundred sculptures and num- 
berless drawings portray her, nude, in modern skirts, veiled and 
rapt in the hieratic pose of the Syrian mother-goddess, carried 
ideally aloft by her partner, striding on a cosmic march, striking 
her hands above her head as though they were cymbals, lightly, 
immovably posed in a chaise-longue, recumbent upon the earth like 
everlasting hills. Lachaise arrives very directly at the grand 
symbol his work so daringly has made and continues to make his 
own. The principle persistently engaging him, dictating the 
articulation and flow of his sculptural volumes, is a fecundity 
underlying spiritual and physical phenomena both, and propitious 
to ideal existence. A poet, he finds it as a breath in everything. 
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The uncut stone lets him experience it no less buoyantly than cer- 
tain novel balances of the human frame. Perhaps he is one of the 
fortunates able, no matter what the conditions in which he finds 
himself, to feel the wonder of the infinity of releases persistent in 
life: unending cycles of conception and birth in thought and things, 
slow sure manumission through experience, development of power 
in the individual and the race, inevitable establishment of feelings 
and ideas solid and lovely as the material shapes in nature. It 
may be the vast quantities and sums of new world life, the profu- 
sion of a city and the spiritual potentialities latent in them also 
give Lachaise, the Frenchman domiciled in New York, an ever- 
present pregnant stimulus. Yet all that is felt as spirit and in- 
dwelling force was once the expression of a countenance, the flota- 
tion of a hand, a bodily balance and rhythm. It is the woman, 
generally, that gives the artist the sense of ghost and flesh become 
one flower and a material transcending both. And whatever their 
immediate incentives, all feelings show a tendency to direct them- 
selves, even when circling through interstellar space and binding 
immensities together, toward the typical being which integrated 
them ; and at certain intervals to come to self-consciousness directly 
through it, and fuse a world-picture with a portrait. 

Lachaise’s sculpture shows numerous instances of happy abstrac- 
tion from other representative objects to the end of communication. 
The woman fulfilled in giving life is only one of many objects able 
to let him observe and essentialize his immanent god, and there- 
fore only one of the many emblems appropriate to the quality 
he wishes to externalize and fix. There are keenly, humorously 
studied penguins, flying dolphins, and sailing seagulls, playing 
plunging bullfrogs, young evolving girls, and burlesque-show 
dancers as well as proud, developed, great-crouped women by 
Lachaise. He is an instinctive portraitist, arriving at some of his 
lightest, completest forms through penetration of the essential 
quality of human masks and torsos. The symbol of the woman 
who has borne and gives to the whole of life prevails, none the less, 
and with a justice reinforced by its seasonableness. The present 
conception of the relation between the sexes, consequently the pres- 
ent aesthetic and religious orientation, connect with it. That 
conception, that orientation, are generous, anti-ascetic, and affirma- 
tive. It is the overflowing being we hold virtuous, and the self- 
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determined, innocent. Relation requires two positive, equal indi- 
vidualities; and in the ranks of Tuscany a woman-soul asserts 
its right to expansion in harmony with its proper law. 

The art of Gaston Lachaise is the direct projection of his natural- 
istic observation and mystical feeling. Invariably with the char- 
acter and pose of the growing object, and the sense of the flight 
of sculptural volumes, this man of the large, grim touch receives 
the idea of a corresponding consistency of solid enduring material. 
His work is in the best tradition of sculpture, not in Michael 
Angelo’s and Rodin’s great inferior ones. It is textural sculpture 
entirely, immediately conceived as the treatment, the exploitation 
of a particular medium. These serenely breathing pieces address the 
eye never as flesh or stuff or modelled clay. Each stands innocent of 
the intention of imitation and visual deception. The contact is 
made solely through a play and relation of forms in certain varieties 
of rock and metal. What philosophical ideas attach to the sculp- 
ture are made consequent to the physical form of the rough, veined, 
and gleaming stuff. Since it is, in many states and variations, the 
spirit of fruitfulness he wants to embody, a peculiarly robust 
quality of material, a grain at once rich and tight, reserved and 
magnificent, is intuitively preferred. Among stones, the dark- 
coloured, relatively coarse-grained Tennessee marble comes most 
frequently to his hand. Among metals, his choice goes often to 
a sombre, ruddy bronze, and we sometimes find him leaving the 
medium in a rocklike auriferous roughness, more frequently bring- 
ing it to a high brassy polish, and occasionally contrasting the 
two states in a single form. The favourite material, none the less, 
appears to be neither Tennessee marble, nor bronze; not even 
silver “with its virgin hue,” but nickel. Thinly lain upon a sur- 
face of bronze and made to shine like mirrorglass, it gives Lachaise 
the textural quality half light and half robust, simultaneously 
brilliant and resistant, implicit in the great mass of his concep- 
tions. 

The execution, too, is of the body entire. No temporary, 
tentative mould intervenes between the conception and its final 
form. The stone receives the idea immediately from the sculptor’s 
sensuous mind. He cuts directly in the rock. In the preparation of 
the plaster model for the metals, the feeling of the whole is per- 
mitted to dominate. Individual facets are left to come to life 
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half consciously beneath palms wrestling to realize the large, the 
essential, the “true” form. A long apprenticeship in the inclination 
and ordering of surfaces preceded this capacity for direct attack on 
the inner, mother shape. Lachaise is one of those who insist on a 
lengthy practical acquaintance with the mysteries of the handi- 
work. Once the great rhythm of the sculpture fixed, he will apply 
himself to the elaboration of detail and development of the little 
individual planes. Here again is a modern artist unfriendly to 
preciosity. Indubitably because of his radical method, his sculp- 
ture speaks so compulsively to us as work pushed from within, 
alive with a breath which seems first to have passed directly to 
the heart of the crude bronze and stone, then worked itself to the 
surface again, twisting and shaping the inanimate matter in har- 
mony with itself, and achieving independent being. What trans- 
fers itself through the immediate contact of artist and material 
is indeed a body’s half-conscious balance, in this great instance 
expanded in the feeling of everlasting fruitfulness. 

Since half-conscious balance, and conscious sympathy with 
abundance, both, implicate a yearning for and apprehension of 
the unknown form-giver of all life, transcendental meanings 
logically cling to most of Lachaise’s product. Almost all his works 
might be called The Planet, like the black marble floated on its 
own basal lines, since the vast number of them to some measure 
hold the heightened consciousness of the freighted hours when 
earth with her metal tons, flowering soil, and liquid atmosphere is 
felt deliciously a-sail in space, sustained on the wings of her own 
birdlike buoyancy. Or La Montagne, the name of a dark stone 
informed with the repose of matured women and of hills. They, 
too, hold the triumphant equipoise of those mountain nights on 
which the creative force wears the aspect of a gigantic fullbreasted 
woman extended indifferent to man and his petty day; head averted 
and suffused with dreams of her own ideal ends; and still in mo- 
ments sovereignly at one with him in common fulfilment. The 
ecstatic leap at the heart of life is plotted, say, by this fugue in 
brass; the dignity of human movement in that rhythmic disposi- 
tion of dusky bronze cylinders. The fullness of many indi-— 
vidual human masks and frames moving toward union with the 
all, the spasm of the all as it shoots through many finite forms, 
calls wonder high. It is the brimming heart, we know, that prays. 
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BY SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


E was seated in the reading-room of the public library, 

before him a brown-covered French quarterly, a newly- 
borrowed book beside him, a halfpenny in his pocket, his eyes 
wandering from the clock to the readers all around. Outside it 
was drizzling steadily. He had not worked for a whole week, 
and between his weary body and the wet night, between the 
hunger and his vitals was the solitary coin: before him was the 
prospect of a roofless night. He was weary of saying that it didn’t 
matter. He only sat waiting for the clock to reach nine when he 
must rise and walk out into the rain, his borrowed volume shel- 
tered like a baby under his liningless coat. 

It didn’t matter greatly if a man was out of work: that was 
to be expected now and again: Barlow on the quays never refused 
a man the shelter of his box and the heat of his fire. But here was 
Barlow in the Union with a splintered leg, and no timber on the 
jetties anyway; in short there was nowhere to turn for the night. 
He had been thinking about it all day and could think of no 
solution. Now if it were a warm Summer night! Blarney Street 
is the longest street in Cork, and from its summit where the 
thatched houses begin and the city ends, you can look down on 
the hole of a city underneath, can see the river and its bridges, 
can see the mud flats at Lough Mahon and the limestone of 
Blackrock Castle with its podgy turret like a white fist with thumb 
erect: can see the hills breasting the harbour and the hills breast- 
ing the sea: can count the lights of Cork and fall asleep with 
them all mixing before your eyes. But it wasn’t a Summer night! 
He felt the slim coin against his thigh and scratched himself 
wearily with its rim. Barlow probably got three shillings a night 
on the jetties: three shillings a night: good enough for a dotan- 
carryone. Young Foxer would get that much or lose it gambling 
away his stock of papers between the tail-end of the morning sales 
and the coming of the evening-buffs. What in the name of God 
were all those other fellows thinking about? He didn’t know a 
sinner of them. To stand in a doorway watching the rain pelt- 
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ing down on the shining flags, that was a nice prospect for .the 
night: to stand looking at the arc-lamps down the street, dozing, 
starting, sleepless, and shivering the whole night long, that would 
be intolerable. He glanced without purpose at the notices on the 
walls: borrowers are requested to protect books from the weather: 
and again, to his right, borrowers are requested to protect: silence 
is requested: and again, to his left, borrowers are requested—to 
hell with them and their requesting! With their pounds, shillings, 
and bloody-well pence rattling in their, and he with his solitary 
make. It wasn’t fair: the fellow with the red moustache on the 
jetties was right: fellow-workers, we the prolesomething must 
annihilate. The boy in front of him was watching him: achh, it 
didn’t matter anyway. Five to nine. Where was the use in wait- 
ing to be turned out. The boy was smiling at a joke in a comic 
journal: a fool of a man was peering at the advertisment columns 
of a newspaper: a young man was devouring a final column of 
Gaelic beside him. The coal-heaver looked at his brown-backed 
French quarterly, edged back his chair, took his book, and rose. 
On the steps of the library he halted to turn up his coat-collar, and 
then walked away through the drizzle. He looked quite a normal 
man: only his comrades—his acquaintances—would have known 
that the figure wandering from street to street in the rain had a 
philosophy—was a philosopher. 


The streets were empty now, and the drizzle fell shimmering 
around the arc-lights, and the calves of his legs became wet. His 
face was wet, his shoulders were wet, his coat was sodden through, 
and at last he retired to a doorway to think. 

A girl ran past followed by another, the one screaming to the 
other to hurry, the other screaming to wait. Erect oblongs of light 
moved from the bottom of the black masses that were houses up 
nearer to the roofs. Sitting-rooms became bedrooms, and red eyes 
of light showed bedroom walls when he could no longer see bed- 
room windows. A moving candle-flare showed the turn of a stairs, 
a landing, a high, high window, bare boards under bare feet 
unheeding the silver of hammered nails in the white wood, long, 
white, neck-frilled nightdresses bending over the balustrades to 
call to a tiled hallway for surety of locked doors. A blind sank 
down, squares walking up its yellow ground. A pair of gold 
parallelograms disappeared, and then began to reappear and 
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vanish, faint or defined, but never steady for a second, and a 
woman curved over the flames; gentle fingers slipped shoes from 
feet, silk stockings after. A jingle rattled by, the jehu flogging a 
shining horse. 

The coal-heaver stepped out because the door was giving him 
little shelter. The rain lashed the shining pavement now, and 
the spouts poured their overflow across the cement flags. The 
river flowed in curling pools under the arch, red lights always 
motionless in the topmost windows, the city falling into the quiet 
of a dark sleep. Now he felt the rain stab his calves and stab his 
face, but he could only walk aimlessly ahead. Suddenly a white 
door stood facing the river, and he halted to look at it. He 
shoved at it and it swung in; he passed in out of the rain. He 
had not seen this door ever in his life before. 

Now, who lives in this house? But the dark was blackness un- 
broken, and he had to hold his two hands out, one clasping the 
book, a crucified coal-heaver walking in the dark of a hallway. 
His feet struck against the first knee of the stairway and he 
began to climb. A window-sill and an empty pot: he passed it by. 
A lead-covered sink, and a dripping tap—tip, tap: tip, tap: he 
moved on upward. A door! A man, or a family, or a lone girl? 
This was damn dangerous, to come into an empty house like this: 
he could stay in the hall: or would it be better to clear out alto- 
gether? But the door opened suddenly as if somebody had been 
standing behind it on the alert, and a girl confronted him, a 
cigarette hanging from her lips, a newspaper in her hand. 

—What do you want? 


—Ah? 
—Who are you? What do you want? 
—I'ma... aman. 


—A man? What do you want? 

—I don’t want anything. 

She closed the door in his face, and he heard two bolts being 
shoved into their places. Good job she didn’t kick up a row 
anyway. Clear out, clear out, boy. No! He moved up another 
flight, feeling with his right hand, slowly, quietly. A sudden 
clamour broke out above, a man’s voice and then another man’s 
voice more incoherent: a cursing voice, a stuttering voice. Look- 
ing up diagonally he saw a man in shirt and pants—bare-foot— 
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crouch forward to another man and crash his fists into his op- 
ponent’s face. He did it again while the other cowered against 
the wall incapable of defence: but the pants and shirt struck him 
again and again and again. He shouted to him to go away, away, 
to go away to hell’s blazes for a dirty cur: he pushed him down 
the stairs and the coal-heaver saw a blood-covered cheek and nose 
and a pair of sodden eyes. Then light appeared as if a door 
opened and then the light vanished and the drunkard stumbled 
down past him cursing and whining with pain and anger until 
he reached the sink. Water ran and gurgled through the plug- 
hole and then stopped and the uncertain footsteps went from knee 
to knee of the stairs until they reached the door. It opened and 
crashed to, and then there was silence but for the rain on a tin 
roof outside. 

He went up higher still and now the ceiling was closing down 
upon him and he heard the rain on the slates directly above his 
head. He reached the last landing, the last door, moved to it, 
and noticed the streak of yellow light at its base. He knocked 
softly hardly knowing what he was doing. A sweeping-brush 
stood in a corner; two trunks one above the other; a hat-box; inde- 
cipherable pictures on the walls: no answer to his knock. He 
knocked again, and waited peering down the stairs. Then for a 
gesture he picked out his halfpenny with his left hand, exchanged 
it for the book in his right, and sent it flying through the dark 
to the well of the stairs. It rattled against a wall where the 
paper was thick and loose-hanging, and rang on the timber, rolling 
finally to rest. At last he pushed the door inwards and halted— 
silent. 

Seated in an arm-chair before the fire was a very old woman, 
her corrugated hands clasping a beads, her eyes closed in sleep. 
For a long while he stood looking at her, moved, hoping he still 
had a piece of rosary in his pocket: without knowing it he was 
moved by the peace of this room above the river, warm after the 
rain. How cosy she was, no, not cosy, but how calm, and yes, 
how holy: how holy! He looked at her more closely, and then 
entered, closing the door softly behind him. He placed his hand 
on her shoulder: on her face: lastly on her left breast. She was 
dead. 

Slowly he looked around, and slowly sat before the fire. 











SEURAT 


BY ROGER FRY 


HE acquisition by the Tate Gallery through the Courtauld 

Fund of Seurat’s Bathers,’ the purchase by an American for 
a high price of the Grande Jatte,’ the acquisition by the Louvre 
of the Cirque,* and lately an exhibition of his works at the Lefévre 
Gallery, all show that Seurat is at last coming into his inheritance. 
That he has not already done so long ago may at first sight seem 
surprising. It is due partly to the special character of Seurat’s 
genius, partly to the accident that, just when he might have 
emerged, Cézanne, himself long overdue, occupied the field to the 
exclusion of any rival. But now that Cézanne’s contribution has 
practically been assimilated by the artistic consciousness of our 
day it is evident that, if we set aside Renoir and Degas whose work 
had long been accepted, the other outstanding figure of later nine- 
teenth-century art is that of Seurat. 

None the less he will I think always make rather a limited 
appeal. There was in his personality the strangest combination 
of an extreme sensibility and a devouring intellectual passion. 
He had indeed, what is perhaps a good thing for an artist, more 
intellect than judgement. He had a passion for reducing the 
results of sensation to abstract statements such, for instance, as his 
well-known formula of the effect of lines in composition, namely 
that gaiety is given by lines ascending from the horizontal, calm- 
ness by horizontal lines, and sadness by descending lines. Gaiety, 
by the by, is about the last quality one would predicate of his 
Cirque which is a deliberate demonstration of the effect of ascend- 
ing lines. Such abstractions go but a very little way towards ex- 
plaining the effect of so complex a thing as a pictorial design, still 
less can they be made much use of for the creation of such a com- 
plex. But it was a peculiarity of Seurat’s intense love of method 


1 Reproduced in Tue Diat, September 1924. 
2 Reproduced in Tue Diat, September 1924. 
® Reproduced in Tue Diat, December 1923. 
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that it was by working along such lines as these that he was able as 
it were to lay by in pigeon-holes those actual sensations upon which 
his sensibility was nourished. Thus he proceeded perpetually by 
analysis and classification, working out in turn the effective quali- 
ties of line, tone, and colour. When he came to synthesize, the 
process almost appeared to him to be a mere logical deduction from 
the classified data of sensation—a deduction which could be stated 
by perfectly ascertained and preconceived methods. He is even 
said to have carried this so far that he was able to work all night 
in a feeble gas light, covering his huge canvases with his innumer- 
able dots of colour, so exactly was the effect of each of the colours 
which he had previously mixed ascertained. 

Nothing can be imagined more deliberate, more pre-ordained 
than his method, nothing less like that divine afflatus of inspira- 
tion with which artists are often credited. And yet inspiration 
is the word one has to use before such strangely original conceptions 
as the landscapes shown at the Lefévre Gallery declare. Who, 
before Seurat, ever conceived exactly the pictorial possibilities of 
empty space? Who ever before conceived that such vast areas 
of flat unbroken surfaces as we see in the view of Gravelines could 
become the elements of a plastic design? And yet nothing less 
“empty,” pictorially speaking, can be imagined. There is such 
a tense imaginative conviction in these subtly built-up statements 
of surface that one guesses that, for Seurat, his definition of the 
art of painting, as the art of hollowing out a canvas, was so true 
that the effort of the imagination in cutting away so much material 
is proportional to the vastness and emptiness of the space thus 
excavated. 

And this work is accomplished solely by reason of such a delicate 
sensibility that it can perceive and hold firm almost infinitesimal 
changes of value. It is by the accumulation of these almost 
invisible gradations that the result is obtained. That incredibly 
laborious technique of a minute pointillé was perhaps the only 
possible technique that would admit of such subtlety of gradation. 
This indeed seems to me to have been of even greater importance 
to Seurat’s aim than the extra luminosity claimed for it. It alone 
allowed of a sufficiently slow and tentative approach to the final 
statement, it alone made evident the slightest changes of tone. 
Often indeed the whole structure of a design is held together by 
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those slight changes of tone which are due to illusion, as when 
one sees the sky just a little darker where it comes against the 
lighted edge of a white sail or a building. And yet for all this 
close adherence to observation, how unlike anything natural these 
pictures are. How utterly fixed and immovable everything is. 
His pictures are alive indeed, but not with the life of nature. He 
will paint air and almost nothing but air filled with light, but there 
is no breath in his air. If his designs live and breathe it is by the 
tension of the imaginative concentration which they reveal and 
impel us to share. Seurat is of the lineage of Poussin and he is 
as austerely aloof, as detached as he. 

Seurat’s ambition was as vast as his disinterestedness was com- 
plete. He attacked and carried through with a kind of inspired 
and yet ant-like patience the most terrifying pictorial problems. 
To conciliate those fleeting, evanescent atmospheric effects which 
the Impressionists had noted in their rapid and fluent manner with 
the most exacting canons of classic composition and to realize this 
completely on a large scale by the slow accumulation on the canvas 
of myriads of minute dots of colour might have deterred any one 
but a fanatic. And indeed there must have been something of a 
fanatical devotion beneath the vigorous intellect and reserved 
manner of this strange young man. It was in the Bathers that he 
made the first grand demonstration of his new ideas. The scene is 
on the Seine just outside Paris. In the hot summer afternoon boys 
recline or sit, naked or partly dressed on the bank with cast-off 
clothes and boots scattered on the grass whilst others are playing 
in the water. 

This scene which for most people contains the hint of some 
kind of lyrical beauty is seen by Seurat with an almost inhuman 
detachment. How natural it would seem to accentuate the beauty 
of the naked forms by choice of pose or of lighting, how easy to 
mitigate the banality of boots and trousers! But here everything 
is given with the same even, unrelenting, unemphatic precision of 
statement. There is no bias whatever. The hot haze of the sum- 
mer afternoon whitens the luminous sky, half veils the distant 
factories and bridge, and plays over the luminous bodies in the 
foreground, and no one could render this enveloping light with a 
more exquisitely tremulous sensibility, a more penetrating obser- 
vation, or more unfailing consistency than Seurat; but none the 
less every contour of the ungainly shirt tucked into the half drawn- 
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up trousers or of the boots and socks is rendered with the same 
unchanging attention. Yet the effect is neither of lyric beauty 
nor of banal or ironic realism. Seurat’s aim lies behind and deeper 
than all such attitudes to the scene. It would be hard to find any 
word uncoloured enough to describe the mood that this evokes. 
It is like that which comes to us from some of Piero della 
Francesca’s monumental and motionless groups. It is a mood 
of utter withdrawal from all the ordinary and all the poetic 
implications of things into a region of pure and almost abstract 
harmony. For that indeed is the secret of this great composition, 
the compelling harmony of all these forms, the so evident inevi- 
tability of all its correspondences and correlations. Boots and 
trousers lose their everyday banality when they are implicated in 
so close woven a texture of formal harmony, however relentlessly 
their shapes are defined. One is forced even to rejoice that boots 
have tabs, so evidently do they here become the key to a whole 
sequence of rhythmic phrasing. And no less does the beauty and 
charm of the summer sunshine sink into the background of con- 
sciousness and become only another part of the whole colour 
organization. 

But yet in spite of the exactitude and vigour of its harmony, this 
picture retains also something of its quality of immediacy of a 
thing that was actually seen and seized on by the imagination in a 
single ecstatic moment. It is just that quality that Seurat’s pas- 
sionate research for abstract principles and scientific method might, 
one guesses, endanger. With him the balance between sensibility 
and doctrine was a delicate one. If the doctrine were to cease to 
be amenable to constant correction by the sensibility, it might 
become the predominant partner; demonstration would replace in- 
spiration, and theory, passion. There was certainly a tendency for 
this to happen towards the end of Seurat’s short life. That his 
sensibility would have regained the upper hand I do not doubt, but 
the balance sometimes inclined against it. The fact is that his 
method—he always called it “ma méthode” and any suggestion 
of infringement of his claim to have originated it moved him to 
something as near to self-assertiveness as his reserve and self-pos- 
session admitted—his method became increasingly his great pas- 
sion, until he came to regard his pictures almost as demonstrations 
of its validity. 

In the Bathers the method was not yet fully developed. The 
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colour was put on in small dots broken across by dots of other 
colours, but these colours were already mixed more or less to give 
the desired tint. He had not yet analysed the colours into more 
or less pure notes which should make up the desired tint by optical 
mixture. Such a complete analysis implied of course much smaller 
units of colour and this was finally attained by the juxtaposition 
of small round dots of the pure colours necessary to produce any 
required resultant. 

The Grande Jatte was the first application of the method in 
its amended and final form. It presents a world from which life 
and movement are banished and all is fixed for ever in the rigid 
frame of its geometry. The Poseuses which was the most impor- 
tant work of the Lefévre exhibition follows closely on that. It is 
not so ambitious, but even more than with that one feels that it 
has never quite been “seen.” The Grande Jatte was created by 
assembling innumerable separate studies, an assembly in which 
everything took its place according to the principles of harmony 
which Seurat had elaborated. In the Poseuses the same method 
is employed. Seurat has made the same model pose in back, side, 
and front views in a corner of his room, one side of which is 
completely filled by the Grande Jatte. One feels that the poses 
have been found in order to fit a preconceived geometric scheme. 
Certainly the position of every single object and every part of the 
contour of every object has been calculated to an almost incredible 
nicety. One cannot move a button or a ribbon without disaster 
to this amazingly complete and closely knit system. Since Poussin 
surely no one has been able to design in such elaborate and perfect 
counterpoint. But I come back to my feeling that here the har- 
mony has been arrived at almost by trial and error, by a perpetual 
adjustment and readjustment. I do not mean of course that such 
arrangement and adjustment of one thing to another was the result 
of any merely intellectual calculation. It needed, in order to suc- 
ceed, nothing less than Seurat’s impeccable sense of the proportion 
of quantities, of tone and colour values, and his marvellous sense of 
balance of direction. What I mean is that, none the less, one feels 
that at no moment did the rhythmic idea flash into the artist’s 
consciousness as a melody suggests itself to a musician. Still there 
it is, a wonderfully strange and original composition almost dis- 
quieting in its fixity. It isa very epitome of his theories of analogy. 
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The analogies run through it even to the minutest details, analogies 
of form and analogies of colour. In colour for instance the violets, 
greens, and reds of the Grande Jatte find their analogies in the 
wall, the mounted drawings and the green garment or bag so care- 
fully hung upon it, and in the bright rust reds of the sofa and 
parasol. 

The main idea is of two long uprights: one the central nude, 
the other the seated nude prolonged into the two upright figures 
of the Grande Jatte. The picture is thus divided into two exactly 
equal halves, a bold application of Poussin’s favourite practice. 
One half is occupied by the Grande Jatte, the other by the nearly 
blank wall at right angles to it. This right-hand half has, instead 
of a third upright, a pyramid into which the seated figure is almost 
forcibly fitted. The original idea of the central standing nude is 
to be seen in a very beautiful drawing published in Coquiot’s book. 
It was standing firm with both legs together. But Seurat felt the 
need of an analogy in the left-hand half of the picture to the 
pyramid in the right and has made his model stick out her right 
leg at an angle which makes it almost exactly parallel with the 
left-hand side of his pyramid in order to do so. There can be no 
doubt, to my mind, that this was right from the point of view of 
the perfection of the composition, but it has led to a certain meagre- 
ness in the drawing of this figure. The volumes here seem wanting 
in fullness especially as compared with the surprising beauty and 
ease of the nude to the left. Just with regard to this central 
figure something too literal, something of the unassimilated fact 
seems to have persisted. It lacks the great style of most of 
Seurat’s drawing. 

It is for such reasons that I cannot share the widely expressed 
opinion of my fellow critics that this is a greater masterpiece than 
the Bathers. It no doubt represents a further stage in the develop- 
ment of Seurat’s method, but it is too much put together, it has lost 
something of the conviction and immediacy which he had not yet 
subdued by his science when he did the Bathers and which still 
persists in the less ambitious landscapes of this period. I cannot 
doubt that if he had lived, Seurat would have found a way to put 
his completed method at the service of his sensibility. What 
strange revelations his early death deprived us of ! 

Certainly Les Poseuses shows once more that strange aloofness 
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of Seurat’s spirit which we noted in the Bathers; but it is less 
remarkable here where the deliberate arrangement by the artist of 
the model in the studio gives already a certain air of unreality to 
the thing seen. But the same characteristic of Seurat’s attitude 
awakens an almost disquieting feeling before the later Jeune 
Femme se Poudrant which was shown by Mr Paul Rosenberg re- 
cently in London. This is indeed one of the strangest pictures | 
know, so utterly remote is the point of departure from the place 
to which Seurat carries us. It is as though he had made a bet 
that he would take the most intractable material possible and yet 
mould it to his ends. This impossible woman in the grotesque 
déshabille of the ’eighties, surrounded by every horror of gimcrack 
finery of the period, might have inspired Daumier to a grim satire, 
Lautrec to an indulgently ironical scherzo half-witty and half- 
lyrical, or Degas to a bitter and merciless exposure, corrosively 
epigrammatic. But Seurat treats it with religious solemnity and 
carries it all into a region of abstract beauty. No Byzantine mosaic, 
however hieratic, could be more remote than this from all sug- 
gestion of “Ja vie parisienne.” The design is affirmed with an 
almost oppressive decision. We are forbidden to imagine the 
slightest tremor of change in these impeccable contours. By in- 
cessant revision the position of everything has been ascertained 
down to the minutest fraction. At first it seems to be all surface— 
contours revealed by spots of pure but elusive colour—and then 
these almost imperceptible changes of colour build up for us solid 
volumes bathed in a faint glowing light. There is scarcely any 
true contrast, no definite light and shade, and yet in the end these 
volumes assert themselves with overpowering completeness. Near 
by, in the French Gallery, there hung a large composition of 
Picasso’s representing a Mother and Child to which he had given 
colossal proportions and a preternatural massiveness of limb. To 
a prolonged gaze these seemed to become but airy trifles beside the 
immutable fixity of Seurat’s woman. For all its decorative flatness, 
for all its theoretical and abstract colouring, this is intensely real, 
but for all its reality nothing of the original theme, of the thing 
seen, remains untransmuted, all has been assimilated and remade 
by the idea. And perhaps this complete transmutation of the theme 
by the idea is the test of great art. It means that in proportion as a 
picture attains to this independent reality and inherent significance 
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the element of illustration drops out altogether and becomes 
irrelevant. 

The landscapes seen at the Lefevre Gallery all belong more or 
less to the period of complete pointillism though in some cases his 
earlier method of small swept brush-strokes persists underneath the 
fine network of dots. Each in its entirely distinct way is to my 
mind a complete and irrefutable discovery. They are all primarily 
designs of specially conceded spaces filled by specially interpreted 
luminosities’ and colour vibrations. How perfect was his insight 
into such appearances and how nice his control of expression can be 
realized when we compare the opalescent pearly greys of the 
Courbevoie with the flaming whiteness of the Gravelines and the 
dither of sunlight in Le Port. But as beautiful and surprising as 
any is the Port en Bassin, where the shadows of still clouds hanging 
over the sunlit sea make an exquisite arabesque. This is picked up 
again by the patterns of the turf on the weathered down of the 
foreground. When viewed at a short range this appears as an 
almost flat pattern design, but retire to the other end of the room 
and the planes stretch to infinite distances, with almost the effect 
of an illusion. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the pointillist method that tones 
which are so near together as to be indistinguishable close at hand 
become strongly contrasted when viewed from further off. It is this 
that enabled Seurat to keep the surface of his canvas so unaccented 
and yet to produce an almost exaggerated salience and depth of 
relief. Several of these landscapes fortunately possess their original 
frames, flat pieces of wood covered by the artist with his intermin- 
able spots of colour. Again we see his mastery of effects of con- 
trast and his exacting logic. The argument, one sees, must have 
gone somewhat thus:—the function of a frame is to cut off the 
imagined picture space from the actual space of the room. To do 
this there should be.an equal contrast between frame and picture 
at every point. But with a gilt frame the contrast cannot be equal 
at every point. It is strong where the gilt comes against a dark 
mass in the picture, weaker when it opposes a light, not to mention 
the even greater intensity of colour contrast which the uniform gold 
implies. Seurat therefore set to work so to paint the frame as 
that at each point both colour and tone contrasts should be equal, 
and one cannot deny that he has succeeded to perfection. Hardly 
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less remarkable is the fact that a precisely similar technique in 
frame and picture produces in one case a solid flatness, in the 
other the illusion of recession and distance. 

Seurat’s artistic personality was compounded of qualities which 
are usually supposed to be opposed and incompatible. On the 
one hand, his extreme and delicate sensibility; on the other, a 
passion for logical abstraction and an almost mathematical pre- 
cision. On the one hand, he accepted the whole body of Im- 
pressionist discovery about appearance even to the point of stating 
those phenomena which, even while we observe them, we know 
to be illusory; on the other hand, the mere statement of appearance 
which so preoccupied the Impressionists has no importance what- 
ever for him. Appearance as revealed by Impressionist researches 
is nothing to him but the raw material out of which he 
builds, and his building is so purely logical and architectural, so 
precisely balanced and so nicely proportioned, that the final result 
is utterly remote from appearance. The question of verisimilitude 
hardly occurs to one, so little can we refer his pictures to anything 
outside themselves, so completely does the created reality hold us 
by the laws of its self-contained system. 

No doubt, at all times in the history of art we find that newly 
discovered data of appearance become the basis for new ventures 
in design with a consequent modification and extension of the 
aesthetic sensibility. What is rare and what makes Seurat’s genius 
so surprising is that in the few years of his activity he was able, 
starting entirely de novo, with the large body of new data which 
Impressionism supplied together with his own additional observa- 
tions on irradiation and the physiological effects of contrast, to 
create out of that, altogether afresh and without any guiding tradi- 
tion, so extraordinarily complete an aesthetic system, together with 
a new technical method so perfectly adapted to its expression. 
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ASSES 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


“I know where I'd get 
An ass that would do, 
If I had the money— 
A pound or two,” 


Said a ragged man 
To my uncle one day; 
He got the money 
And went on his way. 


And after that time, 
In market or fair 
I'd look at the asses 
That might be there. 


And wonder what kind 
Of an ass would do 

For a ragged man 
With a pound or two. 


O the black and roan horses the street would fill, 
Their manes and tails streaming, and they standing still, 


And their owners, the men of estate, would be there, 
Refusing gold guineas for a colt or a mare. 


And one, maybe, riding up and down like a squire 
So that buyers from Dublin might see and admire 


The hunter or racer come to be sold 
And be willing and ready to pay out their gold. 


With men slouching beside them and buyers not near, 
It’s no wonder the asses held down head and ear. 
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They had been sold and in by-ways bought 
For a few half-crowns tied up in a knot, 


And no one so poor as to buy one might come 
To that fair that had horses so well prized at home! 


And then it fell out 
That at Arva or Scrabbey, 
At some down-county fair, 


Or Mohill or Abbey, 


On two asses I happened— 
Without duress or dole 

They were there in the market, 
A dam and her foal. 


And the owner, a woman, 
Did not slouch or stand, 
But in her cart sitting 

Was as grand as the grand. 


Like a queen out of Connacht 
From her toe to her tip, 
Like proud Grania Uaile 
On the deck of her ship. 


And her hair—’twas a mane. 
The blackberries growing 

Out of the hedge-rows 

Have the sheen it was showing. 


There kind was with kind 

Like the flowers in the grasses— 
If the owner was fine, 

As fine were her asses. 


White, white was the mother 
As a dusty white road; 

Black on back and on shoulders 
The cross-marking showed. 
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She was tall—she could carry 

A youth stout of limb, 

Or bear down from her mountain 
The bride decked for him! 


Such was the mother— 
The foal’s hide was brown, 
All fleecy and curly, 

And soft like bog-down; 


And it nuzzled its mother, 
Its head to her knee, 

And blue were its eyes 
Like the pools of the sea! 


Then I thought all the silver 
My uncle could draw 

Might not pay for the creatures 
That that day I saw; 


And I thought that old Damer, 
Who had troughs made of gold, 
Could not pay for the asses, 

The young and the old. 


And I think of them still 
When I see on the roads 
Asses unyoked, 

And asses with loads. 


One running and trotting, 
With harness loose, 

And a man striking and hitting 
Where his stick has use; 


And one with a hide 
Like a patched-on sack 
And two creels of turf 
Upon its back; 
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And one in the market, 
Meek and brown, 

Its head to the cart-shafts 
That are down; 


Eating its forage— 

A wisp of hay; 

In the dust of the highway 
Munching away; 


Unmarked in the market 
As might be a mouse 
Behind a low stool 

In a quiet house— 


Then I think of the pair 
Horses might not surpass— 
The dam and her foal, 

The white ass and brown ass. 
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PARIS LETTER 


August, 1926 


N a recent letter I wrote that God had been very much the fashion 
in Paris last winter. That was putting it too mildly: since 
spring God has been the rage. The sensational exchange of letters 
between Jean Cocteau and Jacques Maritain marks the high point 
in this whirlwind of religiosity or religion which is sweeping over 
us. I will not say that the letters exhaust the question, since it is 
by nature infinite; but they have given it greater piquancy. In 
salons, bars, and smoking dens, at the tables fronting the cafés, 
and between the acts of répétitions générales, there is no other topic 
of conversation. Having come, or more accurately returned, to 
God about eighteen months ago, Cocteau proposes to arrive at re- 
ligion, not naked, but with all his past, his friends, his era, and his 
aesthetic. On one point Cocteau’s adherents and adversaries are 
in agreement: both allow that he has the highest conception of his 
art and of his ré/e as poet, and that this conception has not left 
him for a moment. Cocteau has been brought to the need and 
the practice of pure poetry as the logical result of his particular 
qualities, his intellectual refinement, his contempt for easy suc- 
cesses, his weariness with drugs, the bitterness of disappointments. 
And the sorrow caused by the premature death of the young nov- 
elist Radiguet, his friend and favourite disciple, contributed greatly 
to his change of attitude. Cocteau’s theory is that he belongs 
“where the extreme right and the extreme left meet.” Having 
gone to the extreme left in art, the first person he met of the extreme 
right was the philosopher Jacques Maritain, an anti-modern Cath- 
olic theorist who identifies his doctrines with those of St Thomas 
Aquinas. Despite such obvious divergencies, these two person- 
alities found a common basis of sympathy and understanding. 
For Cocteau’s pilgrimage from pure poetry to pure being, or God, 
was matched by Maritain’s desire to be, not a superannuated master 
of scholasticism, a mediaeval sorbonnard, but a modern Catholic 
writer. In the letters that passed between them, each expresses 
himself so lucidly, aad in such striking formulas, that a report had 
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best be confined to quotations. We have Cocteau immersed in 
autobiography (for this pamphlet is also a volume of auto- 
biographic reminiscences) recalling Parade in 1917, Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit, Radiguet, Les Soirées de Paris at La Cigale, the music of 
the Six, the celebrated Saturday Dinners (1919-1923), opium 
(Cocteau smokes incense, as one wag has it), Super-Realism, the 
cure of the drug habit, finally the encounter with God—‘the 
search for a straight line” in art having led “to the line of lines 

. the classicism of mystery, God.” Maritain in his reply 
declares himself an austere doctor of the Church who has been 
thoroughly captivated by the charm of the author of The Grand 
Ecart.* He looks for points of contact with Cocteau, and finds 
several: “‘your aesthetic of the tight-rope reuniting with the scho- 
lastic theory of art”; “the great laws of purification and renuncia- 
tion” being as valid for writers as for the attainment of eternal 
life; literature proving inadequate to a solution of transcendental 
problems. In short, the parallelisms between art and religion are 
much more frequent here than is customary in works on aesthetics, 
either secular or religious. When considering the profoundest aspect 
of modern poetry, its bitterness, that concept of the vanity of living 
which underlies the art of the Super-Realists, Maritain concludes: 
“To-day our spiritual impoverishment is so great that total despair 
is the only course open to the poet who is unwilling to seek refuge 
in God.” He is not an egoistical cataloguing monk, but a man 
of his day: “I know the errors which beset our modern world, and 
I know that this world has nothing great but its pain—yet I do 
respect this pain.” This discussion cannot be ignored; it is im- 
portant in that it continues that vast process of stock-taking which, 
beginning with Rimbaud, extends through Claudel up to our most 
recent schools. It is, furthermore, an expansive and intelligent 
conflict, distinguished by rare elevation of tone and sentiment. 
M Maritain, who is trying his hand here at a form which is not 
his own, has not hesitated to add cleverness to the rest of his 
equipment. In a field where heterodoxy was, on the whole, within 
easy reach, he manages to evade its temptations; after permitting 
himself only the briefest sallies beyond his science and his religion, 
he returns to his studies, and to his impregnable position. Cocteau 


2 The Grand Ecart. By Jean Cocteau. Translated by Lewis Galantiére. 
12mo. 152 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
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runs a greater risk. To doubt his sincerity would be an insult, yet 
the fact remains that he is no less an advance guard through be- 
coming an advance guard of the faith. We, who admire him, are 
glad of this—but is it really thus that God would be proclaimed? 
Is not the desire to please, which Cocteau denounces and con- 
demns, still here in full force—and precisely at that moment when 
he would have us believe in his clumsiness as a “peasant of heaven,” 
and in a gaucherie which is the privilege of the primitives, but not 
of an age like our own? Humility and silence would have dis- 
tressed us, his friends, but would have won us over more readily to 
the new Christian. We should have preferred to rediscover in 
him the poet—after a longer period of sacrifice and meditation— 
rather than a new and too prompt theorist, a theorist of tears. 
Cocteau may as well, it seems to us, stop telling us that he suffers 
and laments and seeks his God; we take it for granted. He could 
better, in the way of profounder evidence, give us some such im- 
mortal poems as followed the conversion of Verlaine. 

But religion is not exclusively the province of poets. The 
French novel, despite its undeserved reputation as light, trivial, 
and superficial reading, can and sometimes does find in religion, 
themes which put it on a footing with the great English and Amer- 
ican novels of the same kind. Our country affords some strange 
surprises in this respect. Last year a trial bordering on witchcraft 
(the trial of the curé de Bombom) exposed certain mediaeval 
aspects of provincial life which too often escape the attention of 
foreign observers. And now a new writer, M Georges Bernanos, 
who has been introduced to the public by M L. Daudet, gives us 
a first novel, Sous le Soleil de Satan, which is a curious study of a 
priest’s struggle with the devil. It is beautifully written, and at 
times plumbs the depths of the human soul, going much farther 
than Barbey d’Aurevilly or Huysmans. 

After publishing Mape a few weeks ago, M A. Maurois has now 
written a very pretty novel, Bernard Quesnay. This story, which 
is somewhat autobiographic, deals with a young manufacturer 
whose interests are divided between business and literature. The 
somewhat tenuous plot lends itself readily to the study of typical 
business men, merchants and the operators of the large spinning 
mills in the north-west, against a sombre background of strikes, 
and with pictures of the life led by the labourers. ‘Maurois is at 
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home in his subject, managing it with sobriety and tenderness, and 
with that unrivalled humour peculiar to the author of Colonel 
Bramble. 

Admirers of Proust have recently been able to put several in- 
teresting studies on their shelves with A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu: curious letters of Proust’s childhood, published by his 
friend, M Robert Dreyfus; the correspondence collected by 
M Camille Vettard; a study of his work, by M Gabory; and one 
by M Benoist Méchin on the music in Proust’s novels. 

The Prix de la Renaissance has just been awarded to M Zavie, 
one of those modern French globe-trotters who refresh their art by 
introducing impressions gleaned from their travels. La Maison 
des Trois Fiancées is a charming book—and M Zavie’s work, 
which comprehends nearly the whole world, from Siberia to 
Bagdad, receives in this tribute, appropriate recognition. Blaise 
Cendrars has published Moravagine, a lengthy and very obscure 
novel which, despite many fine and vivid pages, is not one of his 
best books. Delteil, whose reputation after various set-backs is 
now very justly on a firm basis, has painted in Les Poilus a broad 
fresco of the war. The book has a vigour and a simplicity in- 
spired by the primitive epics, by Beowulf and the Chanson de 
Roland. It contains a very beautiful portrait of Wilson: “pale, 
glabrous, and gentle” —“like a victim prepared for sacrifice.” 

After New York, Paris has just had its Exposition Walt Whit- 
man. The chairman of the committee is M Viélé-Griffin, one of 
the few surviving poets of the symbolist movement. Among its 
other members we might mention in particular MM Bazalgette, 
the French translator of Whitman, Valery Larbaud, and Davray. 
In the rear of a shop on the rue de l1’Odéon, in the shop of Joyce’s 
publisher in fact, we were permitted—reverently—to examine at 
close range the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass, with Emerson’s 
famous phrase on the back cover. M Bazalgette showed us his one, 
only copy of the Russian translation by Brussov, confiscated by the 
Czarist censor prior to publication. Among other rarities, M 
Catel had lent The 18th Presidency, the proof sheets of a polit- 
ical address by Whitman which has never been printed in Eng- 
lish, but a French translation of which appeared in Le Navire 
d’Argent of March first. Which reminds us, we regret to say, 
of the announcement that this review, which has done so much 
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for French, English, and American letters, is to suspend publica- 
tion. Its failure to succeed financially will involve the sale of 
the library of its founder, Mlle Adrienne Monnier. 

M Barthou has given us a book on General Hugo, the father of 
Victor Hugo. It is very well documented, and is an indispensable 
contribution to the biography of the poet. Victor Hugo, Artiste, 
Peintre et Dessinateur, by M Escholier, shows that the extraor- 
dinary graphic gifts of the author of L’Homme Qui Rit were by 
no means less than his magic as a writer. The volume contains 
drawings of maniacs and dreams, romantic visions comparable to 
those of Callot and Goya, great apocalyptic and uncanny land- 
scapes which cause a chill to run over us, as when we are alone 
on a deserted moor at dusk. The American public will be able to 
study one of its favourite painters, Fantin-Latour, in the new 
work on him by Gustave Kahn (published by Rieder). As to 
Byzantine studies, which have been enjoying added prestige in 
France now that the Russians appear to be losing ground here, we 
have a Manuel d’Art Byzantin by M Diehl and an interesting 
study of Byzantine art by a young writer, M Duthuit, the son- 
in-law of Matisse. M Réau, whose important work on Russian 
art I discussed in a previous letter, has just issued a book on French 
art in the United States (L’Art Frangais aux Etats-Unis) and in- 
cidentally, on American art in France. 

In closing I must mention Le Livre des Amis de Romain Rol- 
land, which is to say, the book of all the great minds of the 
world. It is an indispensable contribution to the study of this 
great writer. Count Keyserling, who is to be in Paris for some 
time, began his visit with a lecture which aroused much comment 
and in which he broached a number of major subjects: order and 
anarchy; France, her ethical and her aesthetic ré/e at the present 
time; Orient and Occident; and so on. 

Paut Moranp 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A “LOGIC” OF HISTORY 


Tue Dec ine or tHE West. By Oswald Spengler. 
Translation with Notes by Charles Francis Atkinson. 
Svo. 443 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $6. 


VER against the H. G. Wells concept of history as a straight 

line progressing from savagery to modernity, Spengler 
opposes the concept of numberless cultural systems, each of which 
has followed through a cycle of its own, growing, flourishing, and 
decaying in a fixed order or “periodicity.” These cultural cycles, 
by Spengler’s doctrine, evolve in an irreversible sequence through 
“spring, summer, autumn, and winter” aspects, any “season” of 
one culture being comparable with the corresponding season of 
any other culture. These analogous stages of different cultural 
systems are called “contemporaneous” ; and by aligning the stages 
of our own cultural cycle (that of Europe and European America, 
which Spengler dates from about 1000 A. D.) with the contem- 
poraneous stages of other cultural cycles, Spengler claims to pro- 
duce a series of co-ordinates for determining which of the cultural 
seasons is now upon us. 

Homer, in the Graeco-Roman cycle, would be contemporaneous 
with the northern sagas in our own, this era always being “rural 
and intuitive,” and marked by the “birth of a myth of the grand 
style, expressing a new God-feeling.” This spring gradually met- 
amorphoses into summer, a period of “ripening consciousness” and 
of the “earliest urban and critical stirrings’—the pre-Socratics of 
the sixth and fifth centuries being analogous to Galileo, Bacon, 
and Descartes. In autumn the city assumes a leading position in 
the life of the culture. This is the age of “enlightenment” 





1 Note: The Editors regret their error in having named G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
rather than E. P. Dutton and Company as publishers of The Autobiog- 
raphy of Richard Baxter, reviewed in THe Drat, August 1926. 
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(Socrates and Rousseau) in which the traditional code is now sub- 
jected to a rigorous questioning, although it is still powerful as 
a religious and creative force. The mathematics characteristic of 
the culture is now definitely formulated, and the “great conclusive” 
metaphysical systems are constructed (Plato and Aristotle having 
their contemporaneous parallel in Goethe and Kant). 

But each culture, while exemplifying the laws of growth and 
decay common to all cultures, is a self-contained unit, talking in 
a language addressed to itself alone. When it has passed, it leaves 
us its monuments and its scripts, but the experience which these 
works symbolized has vanished, so that subsequent cultures inherit 
a body of rigid symbols to which they are psychically alien— 
much the way one of Jung’s typical extraverts would be alien to 
a typical introvert. In this sense, ancient Greek is as undecipher- 
able a language as Etruscan, since there is no word in the Greek 
vocabulary which corresponds, in its cultural background, to the 
word which we select as its equivalent in any one of our modern 
languages. Consider, for instance, the difference in content between 
“man” as one of a race who stole the fire from heaven and “man” 
as a link in the evolutionary chain. It is not hard to imagine how a 
work of art arising out of the one attitude could be “alien” to a 
reader in whom the other attitude was ingrained. 

Spengler lays great emphasis upon this cultural subjectivism, 
and even insists upon the subjective element in natural science. 
For even though science deals with empirically provable facts, a 
specific kind of mentality is required to meditate upon these facts 
rather than others. The possible modes of natural investigation 
are dependent upon the interests of the investigators. Spengler 
characterizes the science of any given culture as the conversion 
of its religion into an irreligious field—such concepts as “force” 
and “energy,” for instance, merely being an altered aspect of the 
omnipotent and omnipresent God conceived at an earlier stage 
in the same culture. 

The growth of science is also the evidence of a radical change 
in a culture’s evolution. At this stage, the intellectualistic, critical, 
and irreligious elements of the culture gradually rise to the as- 
cendancy. The emotional certainty of the earlier epochs, when 
religious, metaphysical, and aesthetic systems were built up spon- 
taneously, is now past. The culture becomes a civilization. “In 
the one period life reveals itself, the other has life as its object.” 
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In place of the city we have the metropolis, and the “ethical-prac- 
tical tendencies of an irreligious and unmetaphysical cosmopol- 
itanism.” Winter, thereby, is upon us. Hellenistic-Roman 
Stoicism after 200—returning to our concept of the contem- 
poraneous—is paralleled by ethical socialism after 1900. The 
theatricality of Pergamene art is matched by Liszt, Berlioz, and 
Wagner—and Hellenistic painting finds its equivalent in impres- 
sionism. The American skyscraper, instead of being looked upon 
as the evidence of a new “dawn,” is interpreted by Spengler as 
the symptom of decay corresponding to the “architectural dis- 
play in the cities of the Diadochi.” 

Spengler thus finds that the high point of our culture has been 
passed, while we go deeper into the closing period, the era of 
civilization. With intellectualistic elements predominant, we are 
no longer fitted for the production of great works of art, but for 
technical exploits, for economic, commercial, political, and imperial- 
istic activities. We are, like Rome, which was the civilization of 
Greek culture, ordained to be superior as road-builders and inferior 
as artists. And by his doctrine of cultural subjectivism, even those 
great works of art which our culture in its more youthful and 
vigorous stages produced as the symbolization of Western-Euro- 
pean experience will become alien as this experience itself recedes 
before the rise of other cultures having other modes of experience 
to symbolize. In conclusion, then: (a) Even the greatest works 
of art are couched, not in the language of “mankind,” but in the 
language of a specific cultural tradition, and the loss of the tradi- 
tion is like the loss of the dictionary; and (b) since art is inevitably 
inferior in an era of civilization, we are invited to abandon all 
hope of further artistic excellence in our cultural cycle. 

Let us consider first Spengler’s subjectivist argument. In dis- 
cussing each cultural cycle, he finds some dominant trait which 
characterizes the entire mode of experience peculiar to the cul- 
ture. Arabic culture, for instance, is “magian,” our own is “Faus- 
tian,” and the Graeco-Roman is “Apollinian.” He then shows 
how these dominant traits manifest themselves in all the various 
aspects of a culture’s “behaviour.” The Apollinian trait can be 
expanded as a sense of the “pure present,” a concrete “thisness 
and hereness,” which is to be found equally in the repose of the 
Greek temple, the “corporeality” of Greek mathematics, and the 
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Greek indifference to time (the Greeks had no system of chron- 
ological reckoning comparable to our method of dating from the 
birth of Christ). This same attitude naturally resulted in the 
development of sculpture into a major art. In contrast to this, the 
Faustian culture has a pronounced historic sense, a mathematics 
of function and time, an “aspiring” architecture; and it has devel- 
oped music into a major art. In painting, the “corporeal” men- 
tality of the Greeks led to the exclusion of sky-blue as a colour, 
and the disinterest in perspective; while the Faustian culture, with 
its feeling for distance, showed a marked preference for this very 
blue, and developed perspective exhaustively. Spengler considers 
this as evidence of totally different subjective states; yet could it 
not, as well, be used to indicate a very fundamental kind of sim- 
ilarity? If blue and perspective are employed by the Faustian 
for the same reason that they are rejected by the Apollinian, does 
not this argue a common basis of choice? It is to grant, cate- 
gorically, that blue and perspective symbolize for both cultures a 
sense of distance. A genuinely subjective difference between cul- 
tures would be undetectable, for it would involve a situation in 
which the symbols could be employed with directly opposite con- 
tent. Blue and perspective would then, for the Greek, mean pure 
present; and we could have formed the Greek temple, rather than 
the Gothic cathedral, as our symbol of aspiration. The aesthetic 
symbols of an alien culture could give us no clue as to the mode 
of experience behind them. 

Furthermore, it seems arbitrary that Spengler should stop at cul- 
tural subjectivism. Why not epochal subjectivism? If a differ- 
ence in the traits of a culture involves a difference in the content 
of its expressionistic symbols, does not his division of a culture 
into seasons indicate that each season symbolizes a mode of experi- 
ence peculiar to itself? If a culture speaks a language of its own, 
then each season has its own dialect of that language. 

Why, then, does Spengler not go on to this further stage? What 
“vested interests” could be endangered for this savant who would 
so willingly sacrifice an entire culture? ‘The fact is that epochal 
subjectivism would interfere with his two major conclusions: cul- 
tural subjectivism and aesthetic defeatism. 

Spengler’s division into spring, summer, autumn, and winter is 
at bottom the formulation of four subjective types, four typical 
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modes of experience which recur in each cultural cycle. Thus, 
subjectivity is seen to produce its alliances as well as its estrange- 
ments. And contemporaneous epochs of different cultural cycles 
might even be considered to have more in common than different 
epochs of the same culture—our “‘irreligious and cosmopolitan” 
winter, for instance, being nearer to the same mode of experience 
in the Graeco-Roman cycle than to its own “rural and intuitive” 
spring. At least, there is more of Apuleius than of Beowulf in 
the modern Weltanschauung. Epochal subjectivity, looked upon 
in this way, would tend to counteract the estrangements of cul- 
tural subjectivity. Cultural subjectivity would not be an absolute 
condition, but an approximate one—and the modes of experience 
in different eras of the world’s history would be capable of an 
approach towards identity. Epochal subjectivity, furthermore, 
would constitute a sanction of the modern artist. It would force 
us to recognize that winter, purely by being a different mode of 
experience from spring, summer, or autumn, is categorically en- 
titled to symbolize this mode of experience in art. 

In any case, how can Spengler call modern art inferior? By 
what subtlety does this absolute judgement manage to creep into 
a relativistic theory? There is no criterion of excellence inherent 
in the analysis of a genetic process. His logical machinery pro- 
vides for no step beyond the observation that in spring we must 
have the symbolizations of spring and in winter the symboliza- 
tions of winter. To emerge with a judgement in such a case would 
be like concluding, after an explanation of the earth’s seasons as 
being caused by the planet’s revolution about the sun, “therefore 
autumn is better than winter.” 

The pessimistic connotation which he puts upon the civilization 
aspect of the culture-civlization dichotomy is purely arbitrary. 
We might, with as much authority, use a different analogy from 
that of the seasons, perhaps considering all the earlier stage: of a 
cultural cycle as periods of upbuilding, of pioneering, of grim, 
hard-working zealotry. Culture, we could say, struggles and 
wrestles with its environment to amass an inheritance which civili- 
zation, coming after it, has the leisure to enjoy. For when a cul- 
ture is in full swing, it is not only politically and religiously 
intolerant, but aesthetically intolerant as well. And in any case, 
the people of Bach’s time did not have Beethoven, and those of 
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Beethoven’s time did not have Wagner—while in the course of a 
New York winter we have them all. 

Yet, however much one may snipe at Spengler’s book, it remains 
a stupendous piece of work, formidable, lugubrious, and passionate. 
His historical perspectives are often brilliant and fertile; his 
methodology’ unquestionably has a future. And European cul- 
ture does seem to be undergoing some weakening of the pure cul- 
tural strain: whatever interpretation we may put upon the fact, 
we must recognize that our culture is no longer thorough-bred. We 
now question, where we once asserted—and even art is trammelled 
by considerations which prey upon it much the way epistemology 
has preyed upon metaphysics. Such phenomena are given an elab- 
orate orientation in Spengler’s system. 

But if our own art cannot suffice for us, if appreciation is as 
powerful an influence with us as creation, we should be renouncing 
the half of our inheritance by our almost pathological demand for 
creativeness as the criterion of self-respect. We must not con- 
fuse impoverishment with embarrassment of riches. Aesthetic 
defeatism is made more plausible by our modern tendency to con- 
sider the great works of the past as hostile forces rather than as 
amenities. For my own part, I can imagine but one really 
drastic kind of aesthetic desolation: if, by some great futurist 
upheaval, the traditional monuments of European art were to 
be eradicated now, so that not one trace of them remained except 
the fee/ of them in our memory. I imagine us trying to restore, 
with the bungling of a nightmare, the specific equivalents for these 
1 His treatment of cultural factors differs refreshingly from that of the 

usual genetic or causalist critic. The sociologist, for instance, will ex- 

plain aesthetic values as the result of the economic conditions under 
which they arise. He finds certain aesthetic values paralleled by certain 
economic conditions; and after observing that any variation in the one 
entails a concomitant variation in the other, he considers this as evidence 
that the economic conditions produce the aesthetic values. Spengler, 
arriving at this point, would merely observe that the two vary con- 
comitantly, and that every other aspect of the same era in history varies 
concomitantly with them. In place of a causal principle, he would utilize 

a principle of analogy. He would specify that quality or character of 

an era which was manifest in any cultural activity of the era (archi- 

tecture, music, inventions, politics, marriage customs, attitude towards 
roperty, and so on) just as we might consider a poet’s facial expressions, 
is method of walking, and his style of writing to be analogous aspects— 


each in different terms—of his behaviour. This method broadens the 
horizons of such investigations enormously. 
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vague qualities which we recalled, trying to find again the actual 
notes for that suavity which we remember as Mozart, or that sever- 
ity which we remember as Bach, or that straining Prometheus which 
we remember as Beethoven. Piecing together, from a line some- 
one half remembers in Australia, and another restored by a trav- 
eller in Tibet, the godless rollick of Candide. Consulting Tue 
Diat of a recent month to recover, with the help of Mr Rosen- 
feld’s word pictures, the inert leap of an El Greco. And so on. 
But in the meantime, since all these works are still with us, I insist 
that it is not our fate, but our privilege, to receive more than we 
give. And though holy texts fail to assure us that we are, in so 
doing, blessed, they do not, on the other hand, acclaim such status 
as accursed. 
KENNETH BuRKE 











SENSE AND INSENSIBILITY 


Tue Letters or Hannan More. Selected and with 
an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. r2mo. 212 
pages. London: John Lane, Ltd. New York: Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. $2.50. 


Tue Letrers or Jane Austen. Selected and with 
an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. r2mo. 190 
pages. London: John Lane, Ltd. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press. $2.50. 


NE is grateful to Mr Brimley Johnson for making it possible 

through this excellent selection of Hannah More’s letters 
to fix substantially in one’s memory the sprightly and earnest per- 
sonality of this good woman whose virtue has been so justly 
recorded in English history books. 

One of five sisters, all opposed to the Slave Trade, and all 
seeking to “uplift” the poor, Hannah, through a small legacy given 
her by an elderly admirer, was able to leave home and go to 
London where her exceptional literary gifts, lauded by two such 
opposite arbiters as Dr Johnson and Horace Walpole, combined 
with her valour of apt retort, gained for her access into the most 
intellectual groups of her day. The conversations of the Society 
of the Blue Stockings, where she was so handsomely received, must, 
one imagines, have resembled somewhat in tone the artificial sophis- 
tication of the society of Souls so vivaciously mentioned in Mrs 
Asquith’s stalwart biography. However, it was Percy, her five- 
act tragedy, which really made Hannah More’s fortune, and 
enabled her to pass so many pacific seasons in this serene and bril- 
liant company. Here we may see her in many characteristic atti- 
tudes. Now she reprimands Mr Boswell for his somewhat too 
ambiguous attentions: “I was heartily disgusted with Mr Bos- 
well who came up stairs after dinner, much disordered with wine, 
and addressed me in a manner which drew from me a sharp 
rebuke”; while again she shows herself not wholly unappreciative 
of this reveller’s characteristic downrightness by recounting with 
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complete good humour his reply to her when on hearing that he 
was writing a “pyramid” of Johnson she besought that he use 
discretion. “I will not cut off his claws, nor make a tiger a cat 
to please anybody,” was his answer, and she adds, by way of com- 
ment, “It will, I doubt not, be a very amusing book.” 

Often we have the privilege of participating with her in her 
meetings with Dr Johnson himself and are regaled by fragmentary 
reminders of this odd and vehement character. “I had the hap- 
piness to carry Dr Johnson home from Hill Street, though Mrs 
Montague publicly declared that she did not think it prudent to 
trust us together with such a declared affection on both sides. She 
said she was afraid of a Scotch elopement”; or “To enjoy Dr 
Johnson perfectly one must have him to oneself, as he seldom 
comes to speak in mixed parties. . . . Though only a tea visit 
he staid with us till twelve. I was quite at my ease... .” He 
chides her as a good Protestant for reading Pascal’s Pensées; and 
she defends herself warmly, whereupon “he took me with both 
hands and with a tear running down his cheeks ‘Child’ said he, 
with a most affecting earnestness ‘I am heartily glad you read 
pious books, by whomsoever they may be written.’ ” 

One recalls among the letters of Horace Walpole certain ones 
written to Hannah More, whom in her declining years he addresses 
as “Holy Hannah,” and it is diverting to think back through the 
stilted facetiae of this aging courtier, electrified into outraged 
sentiency by the events of the French Revolution, to those first 
tranquil visits paid him by this rising poetess who was to become 
so highly esteemed a friend. To her sister she writes, 


“We dined the other day at Strawberry Hill, and passed as 
delightful a day, as elegant literature, high breeding, and lively 
wit can afford. As I was the greatest stranger, Mr Walpole de- 
voted himself to my amusement with great politeness, but I have 
so little of virtu and antiquarianism about me that I really felt 
myself quite unworthy of all the trouble he took for me.” 


But it is perhaps less as the trusted friend of the important 
personages of her day, of David Garrick, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
of Mrs Delany, the celebrated niece of Lord Lansdowne, less as an 
animated observer, with her own incisive commentaries, of London 
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aristocratic society, than as a brave upholder of British rectitude 
and common sense that we respond most truly to Hannah More’s 
estimable quality, so eminently Anglo-Saxon in the best sense of the 
word. For from her country home she sends out with indomitable 
tirelessness, like arrows aimed at the heart of ignorance, her tracts 
and pamphlets. Indeed she reminds one by her energy and her 
concentration of purpose of another member of her sex who at a 
later day fought and won a no less important battle. But Hannah 
More was of a more genial temperament than Florence Night- 
ingale, that is if we are to accept Mr Strachey’s interpretation of 
that most extraordinary woman. A certain modesty and lively 
interest in personality kept her from making too great a nuisance 
of herself. “I am not of a sex to expect preferment, nor of a tem- 
per to court favour” she writes to the Bishop of Bath aid Wells in 
a long ardent justification of her motives in seeking to establish 
and maintain schools for the poor. And though many of the views 
she expressed in her old age appear to us in this more advanced 
day illiberal and sentimental, yet they were when first upheld by 
this valiant maiden lady looked upon by the inert well-to-do 
upper classes of the eighteenth century as nothing short of blas- 
phemous and revolutionary. 

What a singularly different flavour rises up to us from the 
pages of Jane Austen’s letters, thinner, lighter, sharper; a flavour, 
even in her early youth, complex and caustic, with the serene edged 
malice associated usually only with old age. There is hardly a 
page wholly free of a kind of glinting irony which plays over 
the surface of life. Mr Johnson suggests in his introduction that 
her sister, Cassandra, to whom most of the letters were written 
may have destroyed the more intimate and revelatory ones, and 
this would seem more than probable, for seldom do we come upon 
any intimation of that satirical lucidity of vision we associate with 
her writing: “all my money is spent in buying white gloves and 
pink persian.” “I rather expect to receive an offer from my friend 
this evening. I shall refuse him, however, unless he promises to 
give away his white coat.” “Mrs Hall of Sherborne was brought 
to bed of a dead child . . . owing toa fright. I suppose she hap- 
pened unawares to look at her husband.” “Adam Stanhope is a 
gentlemanlike man, but then his legs are too short and his tail 
too long.” “We were not so very stupid as I expected, which 
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I attribute to my wearing my new bonnet and being in good looks.” 
“Miss Langley is like any other short girl, with a broad nose and 
wide mouth, fashionable dress and exposed bosom.” And is one 
mistaken in thinking it a real lapse in essential sensibility that she 
should have written in the following manner to her brother with 
her father lying dead in the house? “The serenity of the corpse is 
most delightful.” The two last words in this sentence must surely 
betray, not callousness perhaps, but an ineradicable social sense 
which obtrudes between her and the full passionate realization of 
the moment’s tenser significance. To be sure there are in letters 
to her nieces wise words, witty words, and words of tender, reflective 
insight, but one lays the book finally aside with a feeling of 
sadness and disappointment which it is difficult to analyse. Is 
it because one senses in these pages the very quality of fugacious 
time, the small, thin, ephemeral tensions of the moments breaking 
and dispersing like bubbles, and leaving nothing in their wake? 

Why do the letters of Hannah More have upon one so different 
an effect, an effect fortifying and consolatory? Surely Jane Austen 
was by far the greater artist and would without the slightest doubt 
have been the more entertaining companion. Yet, coming fresh 
from reading these letters, if I were given an opportunity to choose 
which of the two by some magic lifting of the hand I might have 
restored, for my invisible observation, to life, it would not be 
the author of Pride and Prejudice that I would evoke, but rather 
Hannah More: for not only could one touch through her the 
pulse of her age, its moral tone, its political and intellectual activ- 
ities, its limitations, and its stiff, courteous, elaborate, placid charm, 
but one might also, by watching this elderly lady sending out her 
fervent letters and her fiery tracts, going on her errands of mercy 
and enlightenment, writing graceful literary epistles to her aging 
friends from her “hermitage,” and observing the Sabbath like the 
sober Christian she was, share the multiple experiences of a deep 
nature nobly employed. 


AtysE GREGORY 
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FOR HE ON HONEY DEW HATH FED 


Tue Trave.ts oF Marco Poto. Revised from Mars- 
den’s Translation and edited with an Introduction by 
Manuel Komroff. 8vo. 369 pages. Boni & Live- 
right. $3.50. 


OU may well ask me of my doings during these twenty-six 

years, for I have looked on wonders which, even though I 
report them simply and diligently as becomes a Christian mer- 
chant, will seem to you stranger than any of the tales of your 
romancers. 

In the first place, I have served a monarch who rules over the 
whole of Asia, a territory so large that I was three years trav- 
elling from the boundary of his empire to his court. 

Not only are his subjects for the most part well-disposed 
toward strangers and of great courtesy, but also those of differing 
faiths and religious practices live together in harmony without 
offending one another. The pattern of their conduct is doubtless 
Kublai Khan himself, who does honour to all religions, cele- 
brating the festivals of Saracens, Jews, Idolaters, and Christians 
alike. Causing their sacred books to be repeatedly perfumed with 
incense, he kisses them devoutly, and directs that the same be done 
by all his nobles who are present. Says His Majesty, “There 
are four great Prophets who are reverenced and worshipped by 
the different classes of mankind. The Christians regard Jesus 
Christ as their divinity; the Saracens, Mahomet; the Jews, 
Moses; and the Idolaters, Sogomombar-kan, the most eminent 
among their idols. I do honour and show respect to all the four, 
and invoke to my aid whichever amongst them is in truth Supreme 
in Heaven.” Although His Majesty shows some preference for 
the Christian faith, he is unwilling to embrace it exclusively, 
explaining that “you yourself must perceive that the Christians 
of these countries are ignorant, inefficient persons.” 

Yet the Great Khan practises those virtues which among us 
are names only: he succours the weak; if any man meet with 
misfortune he exempts him from taxation; and justice he admin- 
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isters throughout his realm with complete impartiality. Gam- 
bling, to which the people of his country are addicted more than 
any others upon earth, he forbids, because “I subdued you by the 
power of my sword, and consequently whatever you possess 
belongs of right to me: if you gamble, therefore, you are sport- 
ing with my property.” He does not, however, take anything 
arbitrarily in virtue of this right. 

He is a great lover both of natural beauty and magnificent 
structures. In all the cities of his empire he causes trees to 
be planted along the wide streets, and on the hill back of his 
palace near to the city of Kanbalu, he plants evergreens of all 
sorts, which, however large and heavy, are dragged up by the 
roots and transported to his Green Mount by elephants. This 
palace itself is eight miles square, and includes not only pavilions 
and temples but gardens and green meadows ornamented with 
herbage and trees and abounding in various sorts of beasts such 
as stags, animals that yield the musk, roe-bucks, and fallow deer. 
The sides of the great halls and the apartments of the palace are 
ornamented with dragons in carved work, and gilt figures of war- 
riors, of birds, and of beasts. Nothing but gilding and painting 
presents itself to the eye. The exteriors of the roofs are tiled in 
red, green, azure, and violet; and so delicate is the glazing of the 
windows that it has the transparency of crystal. 

Incalculable are his treasures in gold and silver bullion, 
precious stones and pearls, his vessels of gold and silver plate. Yet 
the currency of the country is a paper money, representing the 
treasure in the royal mint and by law the accepted tender of the 
land. 

Or should I tell you of the noble and magnificent city of Kin- 
sai, with its twelve thousand bridges so high that vessels with 
masts can pass beneath them, its innumerable markets where one 
may buy white pears ten pounds in weight, its hot and cold baths, 
and its thousands of courtesans who live in sumptuous state and 
are so perfect in the arts of fondling that travellers forget their 
homes and name this place the Celestial City? The people of 
Kin-sai are pleasure-loving and peaceful ; so hateful is war to them 
that they dislike even the sight of soldiery. During the day they 
carry on their mercantile transactions half-heartedly, awaiting 
only that hour of evening when with their wives or mistresses they 
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may embark on golden barges and drift on the lakes which sur- 
round their city. Kin-sai is a town of one million, six hundred 
thousand families. 

Should I tell you of the Old Man of the Mountain, of the 
province of Karkan where everyone is afflicted with goitre, of 
the Regions of Darkness, of Zipangu, where the King lives in a 
palace sheathed entirely with gold, ceiled with gold, and with 
golden furniture; of Ziamba, the land of the elephants, of Java, 
of Angaman, of Zeilan, of Guzzerat, of Kambaia, of Madagascar? 


A terrible liar, Marco Polo. His name was synonymous with 
lie. He was as foolish as the men who believed that there was 
a real town called Troy, as foolish as those who believed in a great 
continent west from Europe. Sir John Mandeville, who wrote 
a few years later, after travels equally extensive, was a man to be 
believed, a gentleman who knew what he was talking about. As 
for Marco Polo—plodding, conscientious merchant who noted 
with complete faithfulness and lack of imagination everything he 
saw during his exotic pilgrimage—let history dub him the com- 
plete romancer, the most brazen of liars! 

Rosert HILtyer 





CONSCIENTIOUS SOPHISTICATION 


Tue Art or Tuoucut. By Graham Wallas. romo. 
314 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75. 


Mora Puitosopuy. By Warner Fite. 8vo. 320 
pages. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. $3.50. 


HE authors of the present books may be men of very different 

outlook, thinking in different spheres, one a psychologist, 
broadly social in his tenets, the other a moralist and philosopher, 
almost perpendicularly individual in his; yet one general implica- 
tion of their two bodies of thought must seem the same. They are 
both, Professor Wallas perhaps indirectly, Professor Fite ex- 
plicitly and professionally, in the service of ideas best expressed 
by Socrates’ two sufficient sentences, “Knowledge is virtue,” and 
“Know thyself.” These ideas, as Professor Fite implies, are the 
foundation-stones of what might be called, perhaps profitably, 
conscientious sophistication. 

Professor Wallas has here, indeed, turned slightly aside from 
the social introspection with which he made us familiar in The 
Great Society, and Human Nature in Politics; and has ventured 
to dream, perhaps utopianly, of an art of thought, which among 
other of its uses, shall serve us as a technique of social invention, 
enabling us, in our intricate colliding societies, to control and 
use the explosive forces of ourselves as we already have 
the forces of nature. Possibly this is a dream; yet it is not wholly 
easy to think so, in presence of the submitted thesis, offered so 
realistically, in a manner critical rather than dogmatic, its argu- 
ments rested flatly upon the indicated facts of common mental 
experience, facts gathered by scrupulous observation both of public 
and private human nature. 

He cites the fact that there is indeed “an unformulated mystery 
of thought,” “something neither logic nor accumulated knowl- 
edge,” that has been “independently discovered, lost, and redis- 
covered by successive creative thinkers,” This revolutionary magic, 
he believes, consists of some empirical but sovereign development 
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of those random tendencies to associate ideas which, as the chief 
consequence of memory, lodge in every one of us; and arguing on 
the analogy of other arts, like running, dancing, acting, which are 
merely rules of guidance aimed at securing a unified voluntary 
control of tendencies as random as the association-tendency, he 
maintains that there can be, that there indeed is, at least em- 
pirically, an art of thought; an art already practised in some degree, 
partly conscious, partly unconscious, by creative thinkers, doubt- 
less in some definite ratio to the fruitfulness of their thinking. 

His exposition of the matter shows two parallel phases, of which, 
however, the one frequently absorbs the other. There is the phase 
in which are indicated the complex problems of introspective re- 
search involved in developing an art of thought; and there is the 
phase in which are described with enriching concreteness, the 
empiric realities of the art of thought so far as it now exists. This 
latter is the more opulent side of the question and it should not, 
perhaps, be surprising if it often absorbs the major share of at- 
tention. 

In his consideration of the problems involved in developing 
an art of thought he first briefly describes the “‘natural” association- 
tendency, unmodified by any arts of control, as it is to be observed 
in day-dreams; then to the general analysis of the matter he brings 
what one would think is a very valuable description of the de- 
veloped originative process, a description substituting for the old, 
mechanized, compartmental accounts of “reason” and “imagina- 
tion,” a more organic statement in which reason and imagination 
are made phases of a looser but more livingly related group of 
mental functions. Throughout the discussion he indicates many 
of the various branches of investigation which should repay pur- 
suit, such as enquiry into the various effects of various mental 
habits, or into the conditions of intellectual energy, with a view 
both to its increase, and to the improvement of its “stroke” or 
efficiency of application. 

But it is, perhaps, in this description of the territories of re- 
search, the complex approaches to the problems involved in de- 
veloping an art of thought, that the book appears less adequate; 
some defects of emphasis and perhaps omission seem apparent. 
There is mentioned, for instance, as a possible source of information 
about thought, the mode of creative introspection, or self-observa- 
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tion in the act of thinking. But beyond the rather slight discus- 
sion of the introspection of day-dreams, relatively little stress is 
laid upon the uses of creative introspection, except as a means 
for the individual thinker to advance his particular practice. Yet 
if thinkers were to become reasonably accustomed to this after all 
not unduly difficult sophistication of their psychology, it might 
conceivably prove a fertile means of discovering the character of 
many movements and states of thought. Creative introspection, 
one is bound to reflect, is not untried, since most of what we know 
of origination comes from the introspection by creators, of their 
own thought. If it were variously applied, some of the applica- 
tions, for instance, being roughly similar to the methods used in 
Freud’s studies of the psychology of error, might it not in time re- 
veal more of the modes in which the higher efforts of thought, 
though so consciously willed, are so obscurely achieved? 

Again, there is no discussion of what some readers, remembering 
the so fruitful methods of the biologists, might consider a mode 
of investigation with possibility—namely, descriptive study, in 
ascending series, of the various types of association-trains, the sim- 
plest day-dream types being at one end of the series, and the types 
that lead to the discoveries of a Kepler or a Poincaré at the other. 
Such a programme would depend on the accumulation of data, 
and in consequence would be deliberate in its progress. But men- 
tion and discussion of it would not, perhaps, be out of place in a 
book of this character. 

It would be difficult to say too much, however, for the author’s 
richly concrete discussion of the existing actualities of the art of 
thought. Public phases of the question, such as national 
types of thought and their improvement, or at least their 
mitigation, and the methods of teaching the art of thought, 
and how to bring such methods to bear amid the defeating con- 
ditions of modern mass education, are discussed in a manner 
ardently and adroitly practical. But the volume appears especially 
significant as a manual of stimulus for thinkers, making them 
realize the unimagined complex potentialities of their psychology, 
and setting them at introspective experiment with their own 
thought practice ; a mode of assistance, it is true, which is not with- 
out risk, but fertile, surely, in possibilities for the enhancement of 


origination. More than this, the discourse is furnished forth with 
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sound counsels of psychological attainment, and useful criticism, 
such as the indication of the latent fallacy of the “energy-through- 
repose” evangel; only repose, it is wisely hinted, is to be had by 
repose. 

And after all, whether we find it adequate or not as a map 
of the problem-territories to be investigated, we are obliged to 
see that such broadly constructive effort, besides its own immediate 
contribution, will obviously assist into pertinent shape other works 
of thought that might long have remained only vaguely afloat in 
the general mind; it will draw fruitfully together lines of think- 
ing that else might not soon, or ever, have met; it will give us 
generally some definite and increased means toward a serious 
sophistication. 


To further us additionally upon the same road is the clear aim 
of Professor Fite. He seems himself not unsophisticated; he 
possesses the habit of sharp, philosophic scrutiny, by which, as was 
mentioned by William James, “the familiar is made to look strange, 
and the strange familiar”; an invaluable habit, surely, it being 
thus that one sees the world in new ways, and makes discoveries. 
He warns us besides, that he is presenting a point of view, and 
since his subject is both complex and immense, it is a precaution 
well taken; for, as he remarks, “the last term of a point of view 
is not the top story of a house, its security guaranteed by the 
solidity of the understructure, but a horizon, where vision is dim- 
mest and least certain, and thought is more than ever of the nature 
of opinion.” 

Chief among his opinions is the emphatic one as to the signifi- 
cance and importance of persons, to themselves and to other per- 
sons. He puts it bluntly, indeed somewhat truculently. “To be 
moral,” he says, “is to be completely self-conscious.” “To be moral 
is to know what you do, having examined your motives for doing 
it.” “Given the examined life, nothing else is needed.” 

The reception of these characteristic deliverances in the camps 
of the unsophisticated is easily imagined. The authoritarians 
would consider them as the overthrow of “morals,” and the liber- 
tarians as blanket permits to do what they choose. But the retort, 
too, is easily imagined. The libertarians may indeed do what they 
choose ; only—for every choice automatically raises its own systems 
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of obligation—they must be sure that it ¢s what they choose. This 
is not easy when the only ways of being sure are by examining 
the consequences—which are not always currently available—or 
by examining oneself, that is by finding out both what one really 
wants and what one really means, two matters in various degrees 
inscrutable, and indeed wholly inscrutable to any but that imagina- 
tive knowing which knows not only the thing we suppose we want 
or mean, but that thing in the light of its relations, particularly its 
relations to us in our personal world, our biography. Too often, 
we sadly find, we knew neither what we wanted nor what we 
meant. 

The overthrow of “morals” is not involved; it is not indeed 
conceivable as a consequence of the morality predicated. Morality 
concerns the choices and the sequent obligations of that deep me 
which, in moments of ultimate candour, we sometimes disclose to 
a friend—and often perhaps to ourselves. Morality rests, to a 
necessary degree, upon morals, which we may speak of, without dis- 
respect, as social traffic regulations; but morals no more wholly 
determine morality, or are determined by it, than the traffic regula- 
tions wholly determine or are determined by, the private views of 
the gasoline navigators for whose immediate convenience they 
sometimes seem not to be contrived. If the morality of the indi- 
vidual comes into conflict with the morals of society, he should, as 
he sometimes does, without repining, accept the result as the con- 
sequence of his original choice, which is by no means thereby in- 
validated, if it was knowingly made. 

But affirmatively, what is it to live the examined life? It 
is to come within glimpse of one’s meaning; it is to live by that 
moral insight; it is to live for the sake of that insight, which is 
only got by living. It is life, indeed, for life’s sake, not one part 
of it as a means for the sake of another part as an end. Living 
thus becomes “in the nature of a work of art, such as a symphony, 
in which there is temporal progression, yet no distinction of means 
and ends, each present passage having its own serene worth. . . .” 

Morality is thus in many ways co-inclusive with beauty and with 
truth; in the world of persons, indeed, all three are everywhere; 
and art, knowledge, and morality—not morals—are vitally rel- 
evant to each other. More than that, the faculty with which we 
discover beauty and truth is the same as that by which we dis- 
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cover moral insights; this is critical intelligence, or in a word more 
immediate to the purpose, imagination. Imagination, indeed, the 
faculty of seeing the immediate in the light of more than the im- 
mediate, is the core principle of man’s being, without which he 
would not be man, that is, “the only animal that knows he is an 
animal.” In truth, “it is only imagination that knows”; it is only 
imagination that is reverent; it is only imagination that “believes 
in significance and the search for significance.” 

The peruser of Professor Fite’s discoveries may feel he has 
wandered overmuch in regions where horizons are indeed dim; 
for not only is the manner of the excursion somewhat nomadic, 
but the implications distinctly are that additional wandering and 
additional discoveries on all sides are boundlessly possible. There 
is truly very little here to suggest the appointed system, the tight 
Dutch interior. Nomadic as it may seem, however, and perhaps 
strange, nevertheless it is all about oneself; and one can observe 
that though the many large things found to say are perplexingly in- 
determinate in at least one of their directions, though they lead al- 
ways, in fact, to those dimming horizons, still with some of them 
he has evidently been acquainted all his life, though he may never 
have tried to put his amorphous feelings into words. Even these 
things, however, may seem strange—‘“the familiar has been made 
to look strange.” Nothing, he may tell himself, is so simple as 
one might think, however complex one might think it. But if he 
thus has the seeds of a sober sophistication sown in him, he will 
probably know that one almost necessarily feels in such a way 
on Socratic journeys like this; he will ascertain that he has been 
for the nonce about the horizonless task of knowing himself. Moral 
philosophy, if you take it in such ways as these, is nothing if not 
sophisticating. 

Cuaries K. TruEBLoop 











BRIEFER MENTION 


Sprinc Sowrne, by Liam O'Flaherty (12mo, 287 pages; Knopf: $2.50). 
These short stories and sketches have within them the simplicity and 
fecundity of primitive Irish life. They are like so many little seed-plots 
each one rearing into the air a separate plant, a separate flower, a separate 
vegetable, each with a rich compact essence of its own, yet all germinating 
from the sun-warmed, rain-drenched, fallow earth. Only on rare occasions 
does Mr O'Flaherty betray a certain youthful sentimentality as, for 
example, in the sketch called Beauty. But this quality is immediately 
obliterated and forgotten in the bold and delicate flow of his rich, restless 
imagination. Indeed they are incomparable, some of these stories, and 
deserve an immediate response from all lovers of beautiful and authentic 
prose. 


Jacos’s Wett, by Pierre Benoit, translated from the French by Angelo 
S. Rappaport (12mo, 288 pages; International Publishers: $2) is con- 
tinental in flavour, controversial in theme, and in its development—alter- 
nately glamorous and gaudy. The heroine is an amazing creature, whose 
incredibility is not lessened by the palpable blanks which the novelist 
leaves in her story. After “twelve years of regular debauchery”—which, 
however, “left no trace upon her health and physical beauty”—she 
becomes converted to Zionism, but in less than a year, she is back in 
Paris, the mistress of men of wealth and the darling of the revues. In the 
end, she forsakes glittering ease for a second excursion to Palestine. The 
effect of all this is to make Zion appear in the light of a rest cure after 
riotous living, which doubtless isn’t what the author intended. Jacob’s 
Well does not bear the label of propaganda, but it certainly carries the 
stamp of sentimentality—which is worse. 


From Dovste Eacte To Rep Frac, by General P. N. Krassnoff, translated 
from the second Russian edition by Erik Law-Gisiko, introduction by 
William Gerhardi (10mo, 2 vols., 852 pages; Duffield: $7.50). This 
novel of infinite episodes purports to present a panorama of Russian life 
from the Russian-Japanese war through the Bolshevik revolution. That 
parorama is, however, considerably warped by the author’s prejudices which 
in their occasional almost ferocious bigotry approach the ridiculous. Him- 
self until recently Ataman of the Don Cossacks and bitterly at war with 
the Bolsheviki, General Krassnoff could hardly be expected to play the dis- 
passionate observer. His novel, sufficiently impressive in its picture of the 
Russian court life and the military, wherein the Czar, the Czarina, Ras- 
putin, and various lords and ladies of high degree tread the stage, deterio- 
rates suddenly into anti-Semitic propaganda and a distorting of the revolu- 
tionary movement. One could forgive the General almost anything but 
his holding seventy mysterious Jews accountable for the world war and 
his presenting the Russian revolution as a twopenny chamber of horrors. 
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Tue LanpMark, by James Lane Allen (12mo, 200 pages; Macmillan: $2). 
In a brief but boastful autobiographical preface to this final collection 
of his short stories, the author discloses that in all his years of writing 
he had no dictionary, “nor did I ever . .. set Emersonian dripping 
pans under my eaves.” Rather it appears that he dipped his inspiration 
out of a Kentucky rain-barrel, which readily accounts for its stagnant 
quality. These stories have the small but irritating defects of their 
creator’s slightly contemptuous attitude toward the tools of his craft; 
they are cumbrous where they might have been incisive, faded and worn 
like the carpet in a church pew. One suspects that Mr Allen admired 
the daisy-chain above the crown of laurel. 


A Boat or Grass, by Frances Fletcher (12mo, 37 pages; Dorrance: $2). 
Liking the flowers, the icicles, “the forest’s nave,” and in the lines en- 
titled Adrift, “a boat of thin-spun glass,” one wishes that each of the 
poems in this book, were technically shipshape. 


Lecenp, by Paul Sandoz (brochure, 12mo, 63 pages; privately printed in 
Geneva by Albert Kundig). Clever sonnets; fashionable and a little bit 
naughty. The young person who re-enforces her eye-lashes, carmines her 
lips, and wears the latest bob will think them, doubtless, just the thing. It 
is odd, nevertheless, to find so current a poet still employing the “purple 
patches” that have been de-moded these two years past. 


Cuosen Poems, by Douglas Ainslie, with a preface by G. K. Chesterton 
(16mo, 168 pages; Hogarth Press: 7/6). Between moon-blue, sunset- 
green, and grey marbled boards of enticing frog-spawn-like appearance, 
these one hundred sixty-eight pages of clear small type, constitute a 
beautiful and compact little book. In an ingenious introductory apologia 
for the small and rare, Mr G. K. Chesterton says that Mr Ainslie says that 
“the earth might be the smallest of the stars and yet be the best of the 
stars”—in short, the “Athens of the angels.” And a poem such as Trees 
is truly Athenian. But in all these chosen lines about waterfalls and 
mountains, about Ariosto, and Diana, about that which is “calm and 
curious,” about French history and Scotch history, about Buddha, and 
about Shakespeare, why should one have constantly to apologize to 
oneself; and to Mr Ainslie, for having to do so? Why should there 
here so often seem to be associated, things aesthetic which are not to be 
associated ? Why should the need for a nicer uniting of the grave and 
the colloquial, and a need for greater rhythmic selectiveness, perturb one 
so much? 


Fut Sai, by C. Fox Smith (12mo, 119 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $1.75). 
Having made their last voyage with wool from Sydney or chests of Foo- 
chow tea, the clipper vessels lie rotting at Limehouse, in the docks; while 
the shellback sailor-men, decrepit as their vessels, stand watching “with 
a kind of a mist in their eyes.” It is easy to find romance in foreign 
ports or in the past; Miss Smith’s subject was ready at hand; as for her 
verses, they are no less facile than her theme. 
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C. Elissa Sharpley in her ANTHOLOGY oF ANcIENT Eoyptian Poems (16mo, 
91 pages; Dutton: $1.50) scratches the soil of a great literature and 
brings up some highly significant examples. She has chosen well ; though, 
to be sure, she would have found it difficult to go astray in such a pro- 
fusion of splendour. Her book is slight, but it may be of value if it 
incite readers to a wider exploration. Egyptian literature may well have 
almost as great an aesthetic importance for us as had Classic literature 
for the Renaissance. Before dismissing this statement, think how long 
we were in discovering that Egyptian sculpture has no equal. 


The best of the three plays in John Galsworthy’s Prays, Sixt Serigs 
(12mo, 312 pages; Scribner: $2) is undoubtedly The Show, wherein dra- 
matic power and social criticism are combined in a thesis play of the 
highest order. Old English, an expanded dramatization of his short story 
The Stoic, is rather cluttered with a diversity of nincompoops who are 
intended as comic reliefs, but merely mar the fine characterization of the 
central figure. In The Forest there is so much license in time and space 
as to make us long for a return of the three unities. All the plays, how- 
ever, once more reveal Galsworthy as the skilful and honest craftsman. 
The interpreter of social humanity rather than of the romantic individual, 
he is one of the most objective of our dramatists. 


Critica, Woopcuts, by Stuart Sherman (10mo, 348 pages ; Scribner: $2.50) 
is thought to mark conspicuous departure from the author’s former views; 
horizons are presumed to have widened; a lingering tremor is felt in the 
theoretic air, as if entrenched certainties had lately fallen. But such an 
opinion seems premature. Mr Sherman may have been seen turning over 
the new ideas ; and his executive valour may, for the moment, seem stayed; 
but these supposed straws in the wind may not be so full of import as 
they seem. It is not apparent that there are no reserves in his critical 
exhibition of Floyd Dell, Ben Hecht, and D. H. Lawrence; but it should 
be plain to any one that there are none in his praise of W. C. Brownell, 
or in his prompt blasts against the anti-Stevensonians. He can depart 
from his former views, but it is evident that he can also return to them. 
Is it so easy to escape oneself ? 


The thesis of Epcar ALtan Por, A Study in Genius, by Joseph Wood 
Krutch (10mo, 244 pages; Knopf: $3) is that “the forces that wrote Poe’s 
works destroyed his life”; that is, Poe was continuously subject to the 
disintegrating strain of some hidden erotic frustration, the exact facts of 
which are not ascertainable from the known data of his life. As a result 
his mind was slowly overwhelmed by those macabre fears of which his 
tales of horror are the literary image. He was only reprieved from 
being an asylum case by his self-legend of super-rational superiority to 
other men, a fiction by which he hid from himself the real despair of his 
mental situation; his tales and essays in ratiocination were an essential 
mechanism in this self-deception. As a psychological hypothesis Mr 
Krutch’s study has the important merit of integrating aspects of Poe 
that have not heretofore been harmonized. 
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The three short but completely appointed biographies of Etherege, Van 


Brugh, and Addison, contained in Essays 1n BiocrapHy, 1680-1726, by 
Bonamy Dobrée (8vo, 362 pages; Oxford University Press: $5) are exam- 
ples of developed biographic art. True, their author in some ways follows 
where another has led; he is influenced by the classic ironies of Mr 
Strachey; yet he is not warped entirely out of his own bent. His essays 
are very entertaining, but they are not entertainments at the expense of 
their subjects; they are studies in interpretation; he cites meticulously 
his specific authorities, often even for his jeux d’esprit. Written in suave 
and various English, his tales of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century lives 
are evidence of the delicacy and the human importance of which biography 
is capable. 


Forty YEARS ON THE Frontier, by Granville Stuart (2 vols., 8vo, §37 


pages; Arthur H. Clark Company: $12.50) authentically describes the 
epic manners and large careers of the California gold adventurers of 
1850-60, and the equally ample lives and customs of the Montana 
cattle barons of 1880. The author recounts those things which he him- 
self observed—often with long excerpts from his journals—and the text 
is illustrated with reproductions of pencil drawings which he made on 
the ground. But all of this fidelity is of insufficient avail against the 
congested and designless manner of his narrative, which obscures the 
genuine interest of his story and will probably soon cause his volumes 
to be relegated to the limbo of source-material collections. 


LINCOLN AND His GeneERALS, by Clarence Edward Macartney, D.D. (10mo, 


226 pages; Dorrance: $2.50). Dr Macartney hoped to give a fresh view 
of Lincoln but scarcely does that. The familiar man of sorrows and in- 
domitable faith that we already know, emerges from his pages. It is a 
readable book, however, in clear, unadorned English and fairly free from 
what is called “hind-sight.” Vestiges of it remain though and notably at 
Lincoln’s patience with his officers in the early days of the war. Dr 
Macartney, one almost thinks, could have ended the rebellion sooner 
than Lincoln. 


Men, Women anv Cot.eces, by Le Baron R. Briggs (12mo, 18 pages; 


Houghton Miffin: $1.50). We have in this small book, a discussion of 
liberalism, of the fallacy of “leading one’s own life,” a differentiating 
between college and university, 2 paper on “the life and the equipment of 
a teacher,” and one upon the multiform value of college education. The 
book is small in the sense that Napoleon was a little corporal. Should 
literary wariness seem sometimes to retire before forensic efficiency, one is 
upon every page the advanced victim of “accuracy with poetic truth,” of a 
humorous and capturing discernment, of a subjecting moral effectiveness. 
One could not contemplate the doctrines here set forth, and wish to lurk or 
lean or look anywhere but in the eye of an illumined honour. Above the 
correct attitude and independent of time, these pages constitute an atmos- 
phere which is, in early dust-cover parlance, “the genuine ozone of the 


peaks.” 
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How to DistincuisH THE Saints 1n Art, by Arthur De Biles (illus., 4to, 
168 pages; Art Culture Publications, Inc.: $7.50). The book is copiously 
illustrated, six or eight old masters being frequently grouped on a single 
page to aid in a comparison of the symbols of the saints in art. It is 
shaped, consequently, not unlike a school-boy’s geography, being tall and 
thin. The matter, however, is part of expert education and the professors 
of art will find the volume useful. 


The Wanderings in WanpeRtncs AND Diversions, by E. V. Lucas (8vo, 
276 pages; Putnam: $2.50) relate to the author’s motorings up and down 
in France, from which he has brought away excellent and characteristic 
anti-solemnities, principally regarding the domestic character of the French. 
The Diversions are his usual neat, slight, beguiling anecdotes of the 
human race. His is not a stabbing wit—he pushes but a gentle pin into 
his fellow creatures; yet who can refuse the unecclesiastical delight which 
is produced by the play of that small sharp engine upon our foolishness? 


Tue Mopern Wortp: Norway, by G. Gathorne Hardy (8vo, 324 pages; 
Scribner: $3). A conscientious and scholastic study of Norwegian 
civilization, past and present. The topography, politics, and business 
conditions are thoroughly attended to. As to the arts this author has his 
prejudices. It makes the outsider gasp to see the cool manner in which 
he throws the great Ibsen overboard and elevates Bjérnson—chiefly, it 
appears, because of his sunny disposition—to the first place. There is 
also one lovely little line—it has nothing to do with Norway—that 
refers to “the temporary vogue” of Mr Lytton Strachey in England. 


Creative Freepom, by J. W. T. Mason (10mo, 583 pages; Harpers: $4). 
Mr Mason touches, nay lingers reflectively, upon the bewildering prob- 
lems of existence from “the spirituality of matter” to the “aestheticism of 
plants.” His master is Monsieur Bergson, though his literary style has 
not quite the lucent suggestiveness of this somewhat outmoded meta- 
physician: but his modesty, genuine interest in the phenomena of life, 
and knowledge of the classics are disarming. Of woman, that eternal 
bone of contention among potent, blinkered minds, he writes with flatter- 
ing finality: “Woman is the perpetual goddess; man is the perpetual 
materialist. Only by the united influences of both can the quest of the 
Finity of the Infinite be extended to the utmost.” 


Tue Jews or Eastern Europe, by Dr Arnold D. Margolin (10mo, 292 
pages; Seltzer: $2.50) is a curious thesis in favour of that particular 
group of chosen people who happen to live in what was formerly the 
Russian empire. Dr Margolin “points with pride” to his statistics which 
show that the Jews played an extremely minor part in the Bolshevik 
revolution. His argument would seem to infer that because the majority 
of Jews have functioned only in the réle of petty shopkeepers or defeated 
social theorists in recent Russian history, they are magnificently equipped 
as a “good timber of future American citizenship.” The substance of 
his thesis might be personified in the characters of our splendid Benny 
Leonard vs. that pariah, Leon Trotzky. 
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COMMENT 


In a tabernacle of a toure, 

As I strode musying on the mone, 
A crouned quene, most of honoure, 
A peared in gostly syght ful sone. 
‘I may nat leue mankynde allone.’ 


Middle English Lyric 


CCUSED not long since, of a disaffecting tendency to find our- 
selves of more concern than the cosmos, we are charged also it 
seems, with failing to find these cosmic selves amusing—of main- 
taining in robe and cowl, an atmosphere of cloistered gloom. One 
cannot be annoyed to be associated with cowls and cloisters, ad- 
mirable as they are on the stage and in history; but one may have 
at the same time, a taste for chess tournaments and whippet races, 
and if we are open to the charge of publishing that which is less 
hopeful than we are ourselves, we can but recall as conducive to 
equipoise, the experience of many a positive spirit who has been 
misunderstood. William Blake, who died in August one hundred 
years ago and was in most respects exceedingly human, seems to 
be regarded even to-day as a victim of the cabbala; Shelley has 
been regarded as wicked; Edwin Valentine Mitchell reminds us 
in Book Notes for June-July, that Havelock Ellis was at first 
felt by some, to be “a serpent of immorality” and notes Lord 
Morley’s dissatisfaction in 1866, with Swinburne’s New Poems. 
“Mr Swinburne is much too stoutly bent,” said Lord Morley in 
The Saturday Review, “on taking his own course to pay any atten- 
tion to critical monitions as to the duty of the poet, or any warn- 
ings of the worse than barrenness of the field in which he has 
chosen to labour.” * 

Fortified in examing its “humble beginnings,’ 
common sense, foregoing confetti. There is much in life and there 
is much in art that is not productive of complaisance. One enjoys 
a sense of magnanimity in George Washington’s dismounting to 


’ 


we do aspire to 


? Notorious Literary Attacks. Edited with an introduction by Albert Mor- 
dell. 10mo. 254 pages. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
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assist a stranger to right an overturned carriage, and denies impli- 
cation in the slave auction—in the “sickly” creature’s going for 
little and the “‘good” one’s selling for more; but both incidents 
are really ourselves and are in the eye of honesty, to be verified. 
Benefits become obsolete and abuses become obsolete as is easily 
apparent in glancing at the years 1776, 1876, and the present time. 
In every age the egotist strives to devour leaner spirits, but has not 
so far as one can see, outwitted the aesthetic judiciary. Although 
we have come to be easily embarrassed by prosperous luckiness 
according to formula, the prevailing happy ending of the novel of 
1876 is not yet outmoded. Life is often painful, however, and it 
is inevitable that art should not ignore the fact. An uneducated 
reader of one public library novel a week, deprecates as a mis- 
leading title, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, but finds the book “grip- 
ping.” Something beneath the surface, a sense of life and of roots, 
is attested by work which is aesthetically serious—a scientifically 
potent energy which seems to involve us in a centripetal force of 
its own. As Mr Roger Fry remarks in his article upon Art and 
Commerce, “a really creative design has a certain violence and in- 
sistence, a spiritual energy, which is disquieting to people at first 
sight, however much they may come afterwards to like it.” It is 
evident that art can wait to be discerned and our own unfash- 
ionably awful intensity is frequently beguiled by an occasional 
“peece of the World discovered” or “‘pretie discourse of honest 
Loue, very pleasant for all Gentlemen to reade, and most necessary 
to remember.” 





